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LOVE AND MHE GHIULD. 


BY FRANCIS THOMPSON. 


‘““Wauy do you so clasp 
me, 
And draw me to 






your knee? 
i: " Forsooth, you do but 
-< chafe me, 

i, pray you ‘let ‘ap 
| be: 

I will but be loved 

now and then, 

When it liketh 


WwW ” 
RE me ! 


So I heard a young child, 

A thwart child, a young child, 

Rebellious against love’s arms, 
Make its peevish cry. 

To the tender God I turn:— 
“Pardon, Love most High! 

For I think those arms were even Thine, 
And that child even I.” 
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THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL REFORM. 
BY REV. FRANCIS HOWARD. 


N a progressive society there are always forces in 
operation which constantly produce modifications 
in the social structure, and effect changes in all 
the various social processes. Society is acted 
upon by external nature, and it reacts in turn on 

its environment; thus necessitating new adaptations and ad- 
justments to new conditions, and bringing about many and 
constant changes in society. These changes are sometimes ap- 
parent and of minor importance, and more often they are 
hidden from the sight of the undiscerning observer, but pro- 
duce far-reaching effects and profound transformations. This 
process of change is always in operation in society, and the 
social organism will cease to be continually reforming only when 
it ceases to exist. This state of constant change and readjust- 
ment is partly the result of forces inherent in society itself, and 
is partly due to the fact that society finds itself in relation to 
an ever-varying environment. Change and reformation are 
normal processes in every healthy society and are essential to 
its harmonious development. If society is to survive and 
flourish it must make use of new conditions, must get rid of 
old evils, must make changes in industry, in government, and 
in all the various social processes, in accordance with the times 
and prevailing conditions. One of the first things a student of 
society observes, therefore, is that reformation is a perfectly 
normal social process, and one constantly in operation. 
AN INCESSANT PROCESS OF TRANSFORMATION, 

These changes in society may be roughly classified as of 
two kinds, namely, those which take place unconsciously and 
those which are the results of the conscious efforts of the 
social mind, The fundamental and most important changes in 
society are usually brought about by forces which society does 
not consciously control. In society, as in nature, as shown 
more particularly in the science of geology, the force that does 
the most work is the one that acts in small and almost imper- 
ceptible quantities at a given moment, but whose operation is 
continuous over long periods of time and whose accumulated | 
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effect is enormous. These are the important social forces, and 
the study of them is a matter of much practical value. The 
growth of our economic system and the marvellous specializa- 
tion of modern industry are mainly due to such causes. Some 
of these great transforming and adapting agencies in society 
are embodied in institutions. And among the institutions that 
wield great power in society the power of the Christian Church 
is deserving of the most attentive and careful study. There 
are also changes in social structure and social process brought 
about by the conscious effort of society. And when society 
puts forth special effort to effect such change, whether it be 
the removal of an old evil or adoption of some new method, 
the movement is popularly termed a reform. These conscious 
efforts of society are of two kinds. All the so-called reforms 
aim at bringing about increase of social well-being, but some of 
these efforts tend towards amelioration and many do not. Any 
change desired by the well-wisher of society is called a reform. 
But there is an easy assumption that every reform means ame- 
lioration, while an inductive study of the reform movements in 
modern times might well point to an opposite conclusion as the 
correct one. Such movements are often explosive in char- 
acter, and are indications of weakness rather than of strength. 
Their chief utility, when their results are beneficial, is that they 
remove obstructions which impede the free operation of those 
deeper forces through which the favorable transformations of 
society are effected. The movement popularly known as a 
social reform is society working at high pressure, and such 
forces are temporary in their nature. The fundamental pro- 
cess in society is a process of equilibration. All the social 
forces are parts of this process, and the true object of wise 
social reform is to effect a harmonious balance of all the forces 
in operation in society at a given time. 


FORMATIVE ACTION OF THE RELIGIOUS AGENCY, 


No thoughtful student can look upon social phenomena and 
fail to be impressed with the vast importance of the part played 
by the religious forces in social life. These religious forces are 
enormous in their aggregate, and they have part in every con- 
scious and unconscious transformation that takes place in socie- 
ty. It is not necessary to argue that the ideals, hopes, aspira- 
tions, and beliefs which result from the religious element of 
human nature do exert a great, and in many cases a predomi- 
nant, influence on action. The greater portion of the forces 
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originating in the religious feeling of humanity have been and 
are, in our Christian civilization, embodied and applied in the 
institution of the Christian Church, and if we estimate the 
amount of these forces by the time they command or the eco 
nomic sacrifices they call forth, or the enthusiasm resulting 
from them, or their influence on general conduct, it may be 
questioned if any single institution in modern civilization can be 
named which exerts an amount of social force equal to that 
exerted by the Christian Church. 

These religious forces, then, existing through all the muta- 
tions and reforms in society, exert an influence in the direc- 
tion of social welfare or detriment, or they are neutral in their 
effect. On the one hand it may be argued that the religious 
forces in society have contributed to social welfare and conser- 
vation, while on the other hand it may be contended that these 
forces have not in any way contributed to social well-being, 
and society has survived in spite of their influences. Again, it 
may be said that so far as the welfare and life of society are 
concerned the religious forces exert no influence whatever. 
Now, on the theory of natural selection, the mere fact of sur- 
vival is prima facie evidence of utility, and we need no other 
test to prove the social value of the religious forces. The mere 
fact that Christianity has survived in the midst of so many mu- 
tations, that it has persisted when so many other institutions 
have been discarded, is the strongest evidence we could wish to 
prove that it has discharged a social function of the highest 
utility, and has been an important if not the essential element 
in social survival. We need no stronger proof than this that 
the religious forces operate in the direction of social conserva- 
tion, and that the religious forces in social reform tend towards 
social amelioration. Judged by the test of ability to survive, 
there is no institution in society to-day of greater vitality and 
social value than Christianity, and considering the many attacks 
made upon it and efforts to destroy it, its persistence is at least 
a remarkable phenomenon.* 


ADVANTAGES OF THE CHURCH’S INDEPENDENCE. 


It may be thought that the power of the church for social re- 
form in our country is greatly curtailed because this power is 
exercised within certain limitations which formerly did not exist. 
Under conditions prevailing in the United States there is absolute 


* This argument, as is well known, is developed by Mr. Kidd in his Soctal Evolution. 
The argument is also used by Professor Patten in his late work, Zhe Theory of Social 
Forces, 
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separation of church and state, and the church exercises no direct 
control whatever over any portion of the administrative machinery 
of society. It has no power to take measures to administer any 
reform in society which it might be disposed to recommend. 

The law-making and executive bodies in our social system 
are disposed to resent any direct interference on the part 
of any church organization, and the “church in politics” is a 
phrase odious to all our citizens. The church lacking powers 
of this kind, is also free from responsibility. There are many 
reforms in which the church can exercise no direct influence, 
such as clean streets, good sanitation in cities, new methods 
of administration, tax reform, and many others. But while the 
importance of such reforms should not, on the one hand, be 
minimized, it is, as a matter of fact, too often overrated. 

Now, it may be questioned whether the real influence of the 
church ever lay in any control which it possessed over adminis- 
trative machinery of society. There is reason for believing 
that the real social efficiency of the church, and its power for 
promoting wise social reforms, is greatly enhanced for the 
precise reason that this alliance of the church and the adminis- 
trative powers does not exist. There is no country where the 
real influence of the church is as potent as in our country, and 
there is good reason to believe that this is the result of the sepa- 
ration that exists between the church and state in this country. 

FUTILITY OF LEGISLATIVE ENACTMENT. 

There is always a disposition to exaggerate the importance 
of the administrative machinery of society. Men naturally 
attribute most importance to that which is most in their 
thoughts. A law is merely the expression of social choice, and 
both the law and the e ciency of its administration depend 
on the degree in which it reflects this choice. The important 
influences in society in those matters which are the objects of 
social consciousness are those which mould this social choice. 
And here is the legitimate sphere of the influence of the 
church, a sphere in which its influence is most potent for social 
welfare. It is an observation almost too trite to quote that 
good laws do not make good men, and that laws are the expres- 
sions of the moral feelings of a people rather than the cause of 
those feelings. The history of civilization shows that a good 
law will have no effect unless a people are prepared for it. 
Grave harm has often resulted in society from good laws which 
could not be enforced, and the history of legislation indi- 
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cates that no law will be enforced unless it is the expression of 
the real social choice, and unless supported by the moral sense 
and intelligence of the community. Thus, some of the barbar- 
ous poor laws failed of enforcement because the people were 
not willing to tolerate their cruelty; and efforts to enforce 
good laws in a corrupt community will always end in failure. 
A law is of importance only as a declaration of public opinion, 
and it is often the culmination of long and patient endeavor. 
Society makes few important moves in the direction of social 
well-being which are not in a great degree affected by the 
influence of the church on public opinion. This is illustrated 
by the present status of the temperance movement in this 
country. There has been no dearth of good laws in the past, 
but what was needed was a public opinion that would support 
the enforcement of these laws. And among the influences 
which helped to mould this opinion, and to direct social choice 
in wise channels, the influence of the Christian Church has been 
the most conspicuous. It may not always be possible to trace 
the influence of the church on public opinion, but it is hardly 
too much to say that the influence of the church has been felt 
in nearly all laws that tend to promote social welfare, and in so 
far as it is part of the function of the church to promote social 
well-being, its influence is directed towards moulding social choice. 
LARGE RESULTS OF THE VCLUNTARY PRINCIPLE, 

We have a number of ways of judging of the power of the 
Christian Church in the United States. The _ statistics of 
churches compiled by the Census Bureau contain a great deal 
of information that is instructive and valuable. This informa- 
tion is by no means so complete as might be desired, but it is 
perhaps the best that could be obtained, and is no doubt trust- 
worthy within the limitations under which it was collected. An 
abstract of this information is contained in a smaller volume 
by H. K. Carroll, who had charge of the division of churches 
of the eleventh census. We have no very accurate means of 
estimating the total annual amount of money contributed by 
the people of the United States for the support of the Chris- 
tian Church. But this annual amount must be very large. 
The churches are well maintained and the clergy have a decent 
and honorable living, and although it is not easy to make com- 
parison by figures, yet it is not unreasonable to assert that 
the proportion of national income of the United States devoted 
to religious purposes is as large as the proportion devoted to 
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these purposes in any European country. The church, more- 
over, is a purely voluntary organization, and the amount con- 
tributed for religious worship in America is freely contributed, 
since there is no law compelling men to contribute money for 
this purpose, and the total annual amount contributed for reli- 
gious worship is a good indication of the strength of the reli- 
gious forces in this country. 

The value of the church property in the United States is 
also an indication of the strength of the religious forces of the 
country. Mr. Carroll, in the work above mentioned, states that 
“it is an enormous aggregate of value—nearly $670,000,000— 
which has been freely invested for public use and public good 
in church property. This aggregate represents not all that 
Christian men and women have consecrated to religious ob- 
jects, but only what they have contributed to buy the ground, 
and erect and furnish the buildings devoted to worship.” * The 
amount of debt on church property, in regard to which we have 
no accurate figures, should be deducted from this estimate, but 
it is the policy of nearly all church organizations to own their 
church edifices. And as a large part of this aggregate amount 
has been contributed by the present generation it is certainly 
an indication that the influence of the Christian Church is not 
on the wane in America. 

CHURCH INFLUENCE ON THE INCREASE. 

It is often asserted, however, that the influence of the church 
is declining, and that it is losing its hold on the people, and 
more particularly the laboring classes. So far as we can test 
such assertions by figures, the result is to show that these state- 
ments, which are so freely made, are without good foundation. 

For the Protestant denominations of the country the census 
of 1880 gives 9,263,234 communicants, and the census of 1890 
gives 13,158,363; an increase of 42 per cent. The increase of 
population for this decennial period is estimated at 24.86 per 
cent., showing. a net increase over population of 17.19 per cent. 
The census estimates the increase of Catholic population at not 
less than 30 per cent. Leaving aside the question as to the ac- 
curacy of the above estimates, and the various circumstances that 
must be taken into account in judging them, they are adduced 
here simply for the purpose of showing that statements to the 
effect that the influence of the Christian Church is declining in 


* The Religious Forces in the United States. H.K. Carroll. Introduction, p. xxxii. The 
aggregate value of church property is nearly $670,000,000, (See page 381.) 
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this country are not supported by the only figures obtainable on 
the subject. Nor is there any good reason to believe that the 
church is losing its influence over the laboring classes. There 
are no reliable figures available on this point, and the statement 
is supported only by individual experience of those who make it. 

Estimates are sometimes given of the numbers of church 
members in a given locality. These may show a defection or 
an increase. In large cities there are many lines of work in 
which men are,compelled to labor every day in the week. 
There is always a large amount of labor that must be per- 
formed on Sunday, and this must prevent many from attending 
divine worship. But there is no evidence of general or growing 
antipathy or indifference to religion on the part of laboring 
men. There is no evidence that the families of working-men 
are less interested in religious affairs than formerly. Sentiments 
of hostility to religion would not be tolerated in working-men’s 
assemblies in this country. Finally, there is no reliable evi- 
dence to show that laboring men have less interest in religious 
matters than formerly. The common complaint, however, is 
that the young people are becoming indifferent and falling 
away; but this has been a complaint in all ages, and in spite 
of such defections there has been a great increase in the re- 
ligious membership in this country, and there is every indi- 
cation of a continuance of this increase. It is safe to say that 
very few Catholic priests find these statements about the defec- 
tion of laboring classes confirmed by their individual experience ; 
and these statements often emanate from irresponsible and in- 
experienced men; from ministers sometimes who desire to pro- 
claim their interest in the working-man’s welfare by contrast- 
ing it with an alleged lack of such interest on the part of their 
brethren; or more often from newspaper men and others who, 
having themselves ceased to take interest in any religious mat- 
ters, make society a mirror in which they see their own image. 
There is every reason to believe that the influence of the church 
in modern society is as strong as it ever was, and that its in- 
fluence over the masses is growing rather than declining. And 
considered as an influence in social reform, and as a power 
adapted to direct social choice to wise and beneficial social 
ends, the church has never been as potent in our country as it 
is to-day. In this connection we may quote a few sentences 
from the work of Mr. Carroll already alluded to: “It is to be 
remembered that all houses of worship have been built by vol- 
untary contributions. The government has not given a dollar 
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to provide them, nor does it appropriate a dollar for their sup- 
port. And yet the church is the mightiest, most pervasive, 
most persistent, and most beneficent force in our civilization. It 
affects, directly or indirectly, all human activities and interests.”* 


THE ROLE OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN AMERICA. 


It is perfectly obvious to any observer that the Catholic 
Church has played an important part in the development of 
this country, and.will undoubtedly play an equally important 
part in its future’ progress. In point of numbers it is the 
largest religious body in the country, and its membership is 
largely made up of the laboring classes in society. To take 
the Catholic Church out of this country, would be to eliminate 
the strongest religious force operating in American society to- 
day. No religious body has been called upon to perform a 
task equal in magnitude and importance to that which the 
Catholic Church was called upon to undertake in this country; 
and it may not be invidious to claim that no other religious 
body could have accomplished that task so successfully. It was 
a task which only the Catholic Church could perform, The 
fathers of the Republic invited the oppressed of all nations’ to 
come and settle on our shores. None of the fathers appre- 
ciated the magnitude or the difficulties of the work they were 
undertaking. Statistics of immigration show that not less than 
sixteen million whites came to this country within a century. 
To make a homogeneous people out of such a vast number, dif- 
fering in language, customs, and racial characteristics, was* an 
experiment which had never before been tried on a scale so 
vast. The first step in the process came through the Catholic 
Church, and the first bond of union was a common religion. 
The work of Americanizing the foreigner was accomplished in 
great part through the church. The results have been astonish- 
ing and the experiment has been successful. History affords no 
parallel for the great American experiment of this century, and 
the part taken by the Catholic Church in this work is as great 
and honorable an achievement as any recorded in her history. 
The Catholic Church has a vast and important work before it 
in the future. of this country. Change and transformation must 
continue in society, and the strong and conservative influence 
of the church can and will be most powerful in making social 
reform promote social well-being, and will prevent it from re- 
sulting in social injury and misadjustment. 


* Religious Forces in the United States, p. \x. 
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ALL THE PATHS ARE PEACE. 


BY MARION AMES TAGGART. 


oem iE RE in the woods, where moss 
2. each footfall. hushes, 
~ oS FE Wind the dim paths whose pleas- 
ant ways are peace; 
Sighing of pines, and love-songs of 
the thrushes, 
Murmur refreshment, and of joys 
increase. 


3 
+A Flowers are there—pale, fair, and 
Bas aerkep 
ss) shyly tender, 
Unseen of eye, untouched by mortal hand; 
Dew of the dawn upon their petals slender, 
Brushed with a bloom no passing wing hath fanned. 


There lies a lake, its bosom deep, unbroken, 
Veiled by a lace-work of o’er-arching limbs; 
Low to the shore its virgin thoughts are spoken, 

When the bright east the starry splendor dims. 


Here in the road the sun mounts hot and higher ; 
Dust chokes a highway trod by many feet, 
Blinded our eyes, and all our brain is fire ; 
There is no shade where rest might be complete. 


Flowers grow here, gay, tall, and sweetly cloying, 
Soiled by the hands that flout them as they go; 

We too may pluck them for a moment’s toying— 
Not these the blossoms that our fancies know. 


Here flow no springs; our fevered lips are burning, 
Brazen the skies from which no rain-drops burst ; 

Light waves of laughter mock us in our yearning, 
Laughter we echo with our souls athirst. 


* % * 
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There are the woods! Come forth 


from vain regretting ; 
Hark to the silence, bidding 
turmoil cease ; 
Birds, lake, and blossom help us 
in forgetting— 
There are the woods, and all 
the paths are peace. 
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A SAINT. 
BY PAUL BOURGET. 


HIS story is told in the course of a book of tra- 
vel in Italy, treating of the scenery in and 
around the city of Pisa and of its curious col- 
lection of foreign visitors. Among the sight- 

jee 4 seers in the ancient city by the Arno the nar- 
rator meets a French youth—a wretched character: unprinci- 
pled, heartless, self-engrossed, and full of narrow spite and envy 

whom he deems it his unpleasant duty to study as an ugly 
but interesting product of the days in which we live, 

With a view to further acquaintance, he invites his queru- 
lous compatriot to join him in a two-days’ excursion to a mon- 
astery in the mountains, where one of the few remaining monks 
has brought to light some priceless frescoes by Benozzo Goz- 
zoli, 

The Frenchmen arrive within sight of Monte Chiaro, and 
the first glimpse of the good old father is greeted by a sneer- 
ing remark from the ill-mannered youth. The narrator says: 

It is true that, seen thus on the threshold of the convent, 
all the length of the avenue away, the poor monk was a frail, 
pitiable object. He wore a shabby soutane, which had once 
been black but was greenish now. He told me afterwards that 
the government had consented to his appointment as custodian 
of the abbey only on condition that he ceased to wear the pic- 
turesque white habit of his order. His lanky figure, somewhat 
bent with years, leant upon a staff. Even his hat was napless. 
His clean-shaven face, stretched out towards the new-comers, 
had, as Philip said, a certain likeness to a comic actor’s. His 
nose—the typical snuff-taker’s nose—was immensely long, and 
seemed the longer for his thin cheeks and sunken mouth, the 
front teeth of which were wanting. But the old man’s glance 
quickly dissipated the unfavorable first impression. Although 
his eyes were not large, and their greenish hue was vague and 
misty, a light burned in them which must have cut short the 
youth’s quizzing, had he had the faintest sense of physiognomi- 
cal values. 

The impertinence of his stupid jest shocked me all the more 
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because the phrase was very distinctly uttered in the solemn 
silence of this late afternoon of autumn. j 

The hermit, whose guests we were about to become, ad- 
dressed us in the purest Italian + “ You have come to see the abbey, 
gentlemen ; but why did you not send me a word of warning?”’ 
Then, addressing the coachman, he asked: “So you never told 
these gentlemen, Pasquale, that I ought to receive a line before- 
hand?” 

“But, father, I thought the gentlemen had written before 
the manager of their hotel handed them over to me.” 

“Well, well! Whatever there is they shall have,” he said ; 
and, turning to us, he added, smiling and liiting his eyes to 
heaven, “Come, first, and see your rooms. As a set-off to the 
bad dinner I will install you as abbots-general.”’ 

He laughed again at his innocent pleasantry, which at the 
moment I did not catch fully, for my attention was absorbed 
by the strange scene. Lit by the rays of the setting sun, the 
vast building was red all over. I could gauge its enormous ex- 
tent and its utter solitude. Monte Chiaro had been built at 
various periods, dating from that day when the head of the 
Gherardescas—the uncle of the tragic Ugolino—withdrew, in 

259, with nine companions, to this lonely valley to give him- 
self up to a life of penance. A century ago more than three 
hundred monks found ample accommodation there. The abbey 
was entirely self-sufficing, with its bakery, fish-ponds, wine- 
presses, and cow-sheds. But now the innumerable windows of 
this pious farming colony were all closed. The whitish tint of 
the shutters—green once—and the grass-grown terrace in front 
of the church proved the place all but abandoned. So also 
did the veil of dust that hung upon the corridor walls past 
which Dom Griffi led us. Every detail of the ornamentation 
spoke of the abbey’s ancient grandeur, from the marble washing 
place with its lions’ heads, at the entrance to the refectory, to 
the architecture of the three successive frescoed cloisters. A 
first glance at the paintings revealed the pedantic taste of 
Italian seventeenth century art. Perhaps, under these very con- 
ventional pictures, lay hid some other inspired masterpieces of 
a Gozzoli or an Orcagna. 

We ascended a staircase the walls of which were hung with 
time-dimmed canvases—one of them representing a charming cav- 
alier, by Timoteo della Vita, Raphael’s real master. By what 
strange chance did this picture come here? 

Afterwards we threaded our way through another corridor 
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on the first floor. It was pierced with doors bearing such 
inscriptions as Visitator primus, Visttator secundus, and so on. 
We halted before the last door, over which stood a mitre and 
crozier. The father, who had not spoken since we crossed the 
threshold except to point out the Timoteo, now said, in a French 
which bore a trace of the Italian idiom, but hardly any foreign 
accent: “This is one of the places where I guarter guests”; and 
showing us in, “ These are the rooms that the superiors occu- 
pied for the last five hundred years.” 

I glanced sideways at Master Philip, who began to look 
rather foolish on perceiving our guide’s perfect knowledge of 
our tongue. Along the corridors he had again indulged in 
several jests of very doubtful taste. Had the father noticed? 
Was he now warning us that he understood our least word? 
Or was it merely his instinct of hospitality that prompted him 
to save us the trouble of foreign speech? His large, immobile 
features did not help me to divine his intention. The memo- 
ries evoked by the great vaulted chamber appeared entirely to 
absorb him. A few modern chairs, a square table, and a couch 
furnished ‘meagrely. An altar and some smoke-stained pictures 
could be seen through a half-open door in one of the room’s 
angles, where, doubtless, the superior used to say his prayers. 
Another door, standing wide open, led into two rooms commu- 
nicating with each other, and each having its iron bedstead, 
some chairs, and a basin on the top of a shabby chest of drawers. 
The tiled floors were not even colored. The warped wood- 
work of doors and windows was split open. But a sublime land- 
scape lay without. A hamlet, a mere pyramid of masonry, was 
perched on the opposite heights; and thence to the abbey a 
marvellous forest spread downwards. No melancholy cypresses 
here, but oaks whose greenery was in parts turning purple. 
The lower valley was marked by a different sort of cultivation. 
It sloped sunwards, and olive-trees appeared beside the oaks. 
This was evidently the region where the religious exiles of this 
desert had labored their hardest. Beyond the oasis the moun- 
tains became still more lonely and barren. The highest peak 
of the Pisan range, the Verruca, towered above the scene. A 
ruined castle crumbled away on its summit. The square bastion 
of the monastery, built out towards the Verruca, must have 
been for defence against the lawless lord who made that hill- 
fort his lair. Beyond the window the reddish fortification’s cren- 
elated parapet was outlined against the blue sky and rosy clouds. 
My companion was no longer inclined to mock. He was touched 
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to the core of his artist’s soul—as I too was touched—by the grace 
and grandeur of the prospect that, under a similar aspect, must 
have been looked upon by so many monks, now dead and gone: 
some with no care but for the other world, and some who saw 
in the glowing, soft, pink skies a reflection of the roses of 
Paradise, while others, the ambitious spirits and born rulers, 
dreamt perhaps of a cardinal’s hat, or even the triple crown, at 
this very spot, in this same wondrous silence. 


Puts le vaste et profond stlence de la mort. 


Lines of the Contemplations come back to me whenever I 
have the painful sensation of being close to those things which 
have once been, and never again will be! It lasted but one 
minute, yet during that minute the whole of the ancient life of 
the abbey rose before me as it existed in the dreams—proud, or 
humble, as the case might be—of those whose sole successor was 
the old priest in the threadbare soutane and unpolished shoes. 

He broke the silence with: “Is not that an admirable view? 
For forty years I have lived in the monastery without going 
out of it, and I never wearied of this prospect.” 

“Forty years!” I exclaimed, almost involuntarily. “ And 
never to go away! But, surely, you travelled sometimes?” 

“True, yes; I went away twice,” he said. “Each time it 
was for six days. I went home to Milan when my sister died. 
She had a wish that I should administer the last sacraments 
to her. Dear, saintly soul! And I went to Rome to give back 
my monk’s habit to my old master, Cardinal Peloro. Yes,” he 
went on, gazing at some imaginary point in space, ‘I came 
here in 1845. How beautiful Monte Chiaro was in those days! 
How splendidly the High Masses were sung! To have known 
this abbey as I have known it, and to see it as I now see it, 
is like finding a soulless corpse where one had seen youth and 
life. But patience, patience! 


Multa renascentur que jam cectdere, cadentque 
Que nunc sunt in honore. 


“Now, gentlemen, I will leave you, to go and order your 
dinner. Luigi will bring up your luggage. In his case, you 
must know—patience, patience! One must close one’s eyes, 
and ask the help of God!” 

Dom Gabriele Griffi went out. He had hardly crossed the 
threshold when Philip dropped into one of the chairs, laughing 
his eternal, mocking laugh. 
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“ Faith,” said he, “it was worth coming here only to see 
that ridiculous old fellow.” 

“T don’t know what the priest has said to you that strikes 
you as ridiculous,’ I retorted. ‘“ He told you, very simply, 
the history of his abbey—which cannot but be a subject of 
grief to him; and he bears his sorrow with the hopefulness of 
a true believer. I’m nearly fifteen years older than you. I’ve 
tossed about the world, as you doubtless have done too, run- 
ning after a good many. will-o’-the-wisps, alas! And I know 
that there is no higher wisdom, and nothing grander on earth, 
than a man who gives himself to one task, with unfailing 
enthusiasm, in a single corner of the world.” 

“Amen!” sang out my young companion, laughing still 
louder. “Dear me! His grand High Mass! His master, the 
cardinal! The saintly soul, his sister! And on top of everything 
quotations from Horace, and the functions of a house-steward ! 
After all, we shall pay for his hospitality. This hovel is worth 
a quarter-dollar per night,” he went on, drawing me into the 
first of the sleeping-rooms. “But,” he added, in mockery, 
“since this is displeasing to you, dear master—”’ 

An odd fish! I cannot better describe the feeling he pro- 
duced in me than by saying he was like a shutter that swings 
with rusty hinges on every wind that blows. At each new im- 
pression that he received his nerves seemed .to vibrate to a 
false note. But the unexpected feature—one which I have not 
sufficiently brought into relief—was the cleverness of which he 
gave evidence between his spiteful sallies. (He was like a 
naughty, ill-bred child.) I omitted to mention that, on our 
journey, he had astonished me by two or three remarks on the 
geological formation of the country we were passing through ; 
and now, stepping out on the little balcony which belonged to 
both our rooms, the abbey’s square defensive tower set him 
talking about Florentine architecture like a man that had read 
carefully and had used his eyes well, too—a double course which 
is, unluckily, sadly uncommon. This kind of knowledge, which 
lay quite outside his professional studies, completely proved his 
astounding versatility. I had already discovered his vast stores 
of information regarding higher, and lower, contemporary 
literature. His intelligence, however, seemed to belong to him 
as a jewel might have done; or rather, as a machine might have 
been his. It was a thing apart from himself. He possessed it; 
it did not possess him. It gave him no power to_ believe, or 
to love. Involuntarily, I compared. him with Dom. Gabriele 
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Griff, at whom he had just been laughing. Undoubtedly, this 
poor monk did not shine by the subtlety of his intellect; but, 
from the first moment, he had impressed me with his true- 
heartedness, and his beautiful devotion to his mission—the care 
of his dear abbey until the hoped-for return of his brethren. 
Of these two, which was the young man, and which the old, 
if “youth consists in an ideal held with an invincible con- 
stancy’’? My young companion, eaten up with irony and a 
precocious destructiveness and negation, was, at any rate, con- 
sistent. If he were the antithesis of the poor priest placed in 
charge of the empty monastery, he was at least frankly anti- 
thetical—the opposition of the latter half of the century to 
the pious and simple spirit of olden days. Was not my own 
case unhappier than that of either of them? For my part, I 
was capable of spending my life in analyzing both the criminal 
charm of denial and the splendors of profound faith, without 
ever adopting either stand-point for my own. Yet, these are as 
opposite poles for the human soul. 

These refléctions forced themselves upon me afresh when, 
at about seven o’clock, I was seated before the meal that the 
monks had prepared for-us, in a great hall which, he told us, 
had formerly been the novices’ refectory. A brass four-flamed 
lamp of antique form, having its accessory snuffers, pins, and 
extinguishers hanging to it by chains of the same metal, lit 
up with a somewhat smoky radiance the .corner of a huge 
table, set out with flasks which bore the arms of the abbey. 
Each diner had two of them-——one for wine; the other, water. 
These bottles measured the amount of liquid that the monks 
used to be allowed for the quenching of their daily thirst. A 
dish of fresh figs, and one of grapes, stood ready for our 
dessert. Plates already filled with soup were waiting for us; 
also some goat’s cheese on a platter; and there was raw ham, 
which, with some stale bread, completed the -bill of fare, of 
which the frugality called forth another Latin quotation like 
that which we had already heard. 

He had said grace as we all sat down; and now, waving 
towards the dishes to. which Virgil’s words applied, he said: 


“ Castanae molles et pressi copia lactis.” 


“That is what I was expecting,” whispered Philip; and 
then, in his gravest manner, he began to discuss with our enter- 
tainer the diet of the ancients. I feared, not without reason, 
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that this seeming amiability was only meant to lead up to 
some hoax or petty persecution. 

“ But when you have no passing travellers you dine alone 
here, father?” he asked. 

“No,” answered the priest. “There are still two other 
brothers in the convent. We were seven. Four died of grief 
immediately after the suppression. We all fell ill, one by one, 
and we took what care we could of each other. It was not the 
will of God that we should all perish.” 

“And when you and the two brothers are no longer here?” 
Philip went on. 

“Con gallo e senza gallo, Dio fa giorno,” the priest answered 
in Italian. A little cloud darkened his brow, but was gone 
again in a moment. The question stung him in his tenderest 
point. “Cock, or no cock,” he translated, “God sends his day- 
light.” 

“And how do you fill up your time, father?” I asked, 
incited by curiosity at the sight of a faith so deep that I felt 
as if I were in the presence of a being belonging to the mid- 
dle ages. 

“Oh! I have not a moment’s leisure,’”’ replied Dom Griffi. 
“Almost alone, as I am, I rent the farm, the abbey, and all the 
lands round it. I give employment to fifteen peasants’ families. 
From early morning onwards it is like a procession, the people 
marching into and out of my cell. I never have an hour's 
peace. They bring their accounts; there are confessions to be 
heard ; or some one wants some medicament. For I’m a sort 
of doctor, an apothecary, a judge, and a schoolmaster. Yes, I 
teach the children. Luigi, too, is a pupil of mine; not much 
credit to me, but a good fellow after all. And then, I’m the 
guide. I show the visitors over the abbey.” 

Philip’s eyes and mine met. I noticed the mischief gleam- 
ing in his, and listened to him with stupefaction. ‘“ We have had 
several highly edifying examples of holiness [in our country] ; 
notably one Baudelaire, an author, and certain of his disciples. 
They are so humble that they call themselves décadent. They 
write hymns, and meet to recite them. They have their own 
newspapers, to spread the light. Nothing can be more edifying 
than such great faith among the young.” 

“Well now, I knew nothing of all this,” the monk answered. 
“ They. call themselves ‘ décadent,’ did you say?” 

“Yes; those who. go down—who seek the lowly,’ 
Philip. 


, 


explained 
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“T understand,” said the father. “They do penance—and 
rightly! We have an Italian proverb: Non bisogna aver paura 
che de’ suot peccatti (We need fear nothing but our sins).” 

In order to cut short the absurdities of my young com- 
panion I said, at the end of our frugal meal; ‘“ Good father, 
may we not see Gozzoli’s frescoes this evening?” 

“You won’t be able to judge them fairly by candle-light,” 
Dom Griffi answered. However, the pleasure of showing his 
recovered treasures decided him. “After all, you'll see them 
again to-morrow. Ah, how delighted the monks will be when 
they come back to find these beautiful paintings! I hope to have 
time this winter to finish cleaning them. Luigi, fetch the 
handle with the taper, my son. It is in the chapel. Here is 
the key,” and he drew from his pocket a bunch of huge keys. 
‘There is much locking of doors to be done here,” he explained, 
“with the neighbors going and coming all day long. They are 
excellent people, to be sure; but it is wrong to tempt poverty.” 

Luigi soon returned with a sort of wax vesta tied to the 
end of a stick, evidently the lighter of the altar candles. The 
monk rose, said grace, and, with the gayety of a child, laughed: 
“IT go before you, and as we shall go through a real labyrinth, 
you may say, with Dante: 


“ Perla impacctata via, retro al mio duca”’— 


(By the tortuous road, after my guide).” 

“ Dante again!” whispered Philip. ‘ These creatures can do 
nothing—can’t even eat a bit of Gorgonzola, that horrible green 
cheese of theirs—without inflicting on one some lines of their 
dolt of a Florentine, by name Durante; that is, French Du- 
rand. Did you know that? Vallés invented that capital joke. 
Imagine the Divine Comedy signed Durante! I think I'll tell 
our host—”’ 

“TI think you'll make a mistake,” I put in. “I have told 
you already how much I admire their great poet.” 

“Oh, I know!” he asseverated. “That is the priestly, slav- 
ish, idolatrous side of your character. But I, you see, belong 
to a generation of iconoclasts. There lies all the difference.” 

We exchanged these remarks in an undertone, as our guide’s 
soutane, oddly lit up by the unprotected and flickering flames 
of his lamp, preceded us through interminable corridors. We 
went up one staircase. We descended another. We passed 
through a pillared cloister. Sometimes a night-bird flew off at 
our approach, or a stealthy, frightened cat fled away. Had 
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there been ever so little moonlight, we should have touched the 
heights of romantic effect, and the walk through the enormous 
abbey might have furnished us ‘with the seed of countless: night- 
mares. In my thought I conjured up the monks of old who 
used to pass the same way during the dark hours, going to the 
night services in the chapel. I could see our guide himself, 
forty years earlier, threading his way behind the brethren— 
young, full of fervent faith, and in love with his order. What 
memories must be his—almost the only one left in that vast 
deserted building! Well, perhaps not! For he seemed light- 
hearted under misfortune, almost jovial—his trust being so sure. 
What a power there is in the mysterious phenomenon of belief ; 
absolute, entire, impregnable Belief ! 

But Dom Griffi had stopped before a door. He searched 
for another key in the jailer-like key-bunch which he held in 
his free hand. The old lock screamed with rust, and we en- 
tered a large apartment, where the four uncertain flames of our 
lamp vaguely lit up two frescoed walls, and another, which at 
the first glance seemed only whitewashed. 

“My son,” said the priest to Luigi, “give me the taper that 
I may light it. You would let the wax fall on my soutane 
again, and it does not need that.” 

He set down the lamp on the floor, and carefully examined 
the fastening of the taper. He then lit the small wick, and be- 
gan to pass the flame along the wall. It was magical to see 
the old master’s work coming to life, bit by bit, under the light. 
The monk lit up the first wall, and we saw Christ’s bleeding 
side; the Apostle’s hand tearing wider the cruel wound; the 
sorrowful glance of the Saviour; and on St. Thomas’s face an 
expression of mingled remorse and curiosity. Angels carried 
the. instruments of the Passion heavenwards, while the tears 
coursed down their delicate cheeks. On another wall we were 
shown each detail by itself. Gondoforus’ gold-embroidered, 
green tunic; the precious stones brimming over the vases which 
were offered to the apostles; while the peacocks spread their 
gorgeous tail-feathers on the balconies; brilliantly-colored par- 
rots perched on the tree branches; and great lords went a-hunt- 
ing on the mountain-side, leading leopards by the chain.. The 
little flame ever wandered about, like a will-o’-the-wisp. When 
it had passed by, the corner brought out of the vague shadows 
fell back again into sudden gloom. So treated, it was impossi- 
ble to judge of the general effect of the work; but, caught by 
glimpses, it had a strange, fantastic charm, in harmony with 
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the time and the place. Dom Griffi, thus exhibiting the two 
frescoes, was childlike in his expansive delight in them. He re- 
joiced in beholding them, as a miser rejoices in handling the 
diamonds in his horde. Were not these precious jewels, with 
which he had dowered his beloved monastery, his very own— 
for had he not re-created them? And he talked, dramatizing 
his phrases by the aid of his wrinkled and expressive face. 
“Look at the apostle’s finger—the hesitation expressed in it; 
and our Lord’s gesture, and his mouth! That is what one 
does, don’t you see? when one is suffering very much, and 
that the doctor touches one. 

“ And the landscape in the background! Don’t you recog- 
nize Verruca, and Monte Chiaro here? Just look! There, on 
the right, are your rooms. And see how small the angels’ eyes 
have become! They are crying, but they don’t want to let their 
tears fall—so! And their noses pucker up—like this! Then 
the black king; look at his earrings. One of our fathers, who 
died here after the suppression (God rest his soul!), had made 
some excavations in the neighborhood of one of our abbeys, 
near Volterra. He discovered an Etruscan tomb, and earrings 
just like those lying beside the head of a skeleton. I have 
them still. I'll show them to you. And here!’ he turned 
round, at this moment, and threw the light upon a spot on the 
right, where I had supposed at first that there was only a blank 
wall. The magic flame lit up half a hand’s-breadth of the white 
space. As luck would have it in an attempt to clean a spot, and 
before an interruption came obliging him to give up his task, the 
old monk had revealed just half the face of a Madonna—the 
line of the chin; the mouth, nose, and eyes. The smile and 
the glance of the Virgin, looking out from the great white- 
washed wall, startled as a supernatural vision might startle. The 
little flame wavered somewhat, held as it was at the end of a 
long pole in the hands of an old man, and it seemed as if the 
Madonna’s lips moved; she breathed; the pupils of her eyes 
trembled. One might well think that a living creature stood 
there, who would shake off this winding-sheet of plaster and ap- 
pear before us in the unencumbered. grace of youth. Our host . 
was new ‘silent, but his countenance betokened such profound 
piety and admiration that I quite understood why it was he 
did not hasten to remove the rest of the fresco’s white veil. 
His natural artistic instinct, and his fervent faith, made him 
realize all the poetry of the divine smile and eyes imprisoned, 
as it were, in their rough cerecloth. We were all quiet ; Philip 
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at last conquered by the strong, the impressive. I heard him 
murmuring: “Why, this is out of Edgar Allan Poe! This is 
a thing of Shelley's!” 

The father, who assuredly knew neither author, answered 
innocently—never suspecting that he was pronouncing the finest 
critique on the phrases and feelings of his young neighbor: 
‘‘Oh, no! this is Gozzoli’s. I can show you the proof in Vasari. 
And what, think you, remains behind? Well, it must be the 
miracle of the girdle!” 

“What miracle?” I asked. 

“What!” he cried, with vast surprise, “have you never 
seen the dome at Pistoja, with the painting of the Blessed Vir- 
gin throwing down her girdle to St. Thomas after her Assump- 
tion? He was not there when she was assumed into heaven 
in presence of the other apostles. He came back three days 
after; and as, again, he would not believe what he had not 
seen, Our Lady had the charity to let the girdle fall down be- 
fore him, so that he should never more have doubts.” 

He told us this legend—which proves, by the way, that the 
early Christians foresaw the sceptical analytic mind, and held 
its salvation possible—while he was blowing out the taper, which 
he handed over to Luigi, and rebolting the door. The simpli- 
city of conviction with which he spoke of the miracle was 
proof that he lived in an atmosphere of the supernatural, just 
as we, children of the century, live in an atmosphere of rest- 
lessness and mocking denial. I could not but compare. him, 
mentally, to the frescoed fragment he had but now shown us 
on that third wall. This scrap of painting was enough to ani- 
mate the vast sheet of white plaster; and Dom Gabriele was, 
by himself, enough to animate this great desert of an abbey. 
He was, indeed, the true soul of the place. I felt this now; a 
soul, too, which represented, in the exact meaning of the term, 
the souls of all his absent brethren. When I was a child I 
saw an officer of the Grande Armée pass along a paved-way in 
our town. The old soldier walked lame. He was poor, for his 
rosette graced a very shabby coat. Nevertheless, for me, he 
was an epic poem of the empire. Had not the emperor, with 
his own hand, given him his Cross of the Legion? And now 
I experienced much the same feeling as I followed Dom Griff. 
He seemed to wear’ his whole order in the folds of the old 
soutane of which Luigi took so little care. . 

Such is the grandeur conferred by absolute self-renunciation 
in the cause of some great and lofty task.’ We give up our 
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own will, and grow great in so doing, by a law strangely 
misunderstood by modern society, which is in love with a vul- 
gar individualism. The worth of a man can be measured by 
his devotion to an ideal. 

What would Dom Griffi have been without his abbey? 
Probably a narrow-minded antiquary, cataloguing some small 
museum. For, when his enthusiasm abated, while we were 
going up again to our rooms, he talked like an ordinary col: 
lector, forgetting essentials in a work of art, to discuss mere 
accidents, resemblances, or genuineness. 

“ The subject of the girdle and St. Thomas has been painted 
often,” he said. “You'll find in the Florentine Academy a 
delightful bas-relief by Lucca della Robbia, where Our Lady, 
surrounded by angels, presents her girdle to St. Thomas. 
Francesco Granacci treated this subject twice; and Fra Paolino 
of Pistoja; and Taddeo Gaddi; and Giovanni Antonio Sogliani; 
and Bastiano Mainard—the last-named at Santa Croce. 

But will you come into my cell, and see the earrings and Dom 
Pio Schedone’s little collection ?” 

We agreed. Philip was possibly influenced by an archzo- 
logical bent, which underlay his character of budding author ; 
and I was impelled by a curiosity to know among what class 
of objects our host lived. The first room we entered betrayed 
the utter carelessness of the grotesque servant who went by 
the name of Luigi. Books were heaped up here which, judged 
by their bulk and bindings, could only be the Fathers of the 
church, Lying with these a pair of pincers, hammers, and a 
boxful of screws, proved that, in case of need, Dom Griffi 
could mend locks and furniture without the help of any work- 
man. Flasks, covered with stained and blackened straw-plait, 
held samples of the last oil and wine harvests; some lemons 
were drying on a plate. An earthen jar of the sort that Tus- 
can women call sca/dino, and which they fill with live coals, 
warming their hands as they hold it, was the only thing that 
spoke of comfort in the little brick-floored study, where a black 
cat lounged lazily. Some English lady, his grateful guest, was 
doubtless the giver of the sole luxurious feature of this cell in 
Topsy-turvydom—a small silver tea-set. But Luigi had carefully 
abstained from polishing the tea-pot, which therefore stood 
blackening on its shelf. A large crucifix on a pedestal towered 
above the papers on the writing-table. There lay below a 
mass of little sheets covered with bold, decided characters. 

“Those are my master’s sermons. I am ordered to copy 
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them,” said Dom Gabriele. “He wishes his book to be pub- 
lished before his death. He is eighty-seven. Ah! his writing is 
terribly perfide,” he added, using a new-fangled Italia’ word ; 
“and I have so little time! Fortunately, I only “feed four 
hours’ sleep. . . . Nero, Nero, get off that chair! Away, 
micino! away, mutzi/” He talked to the cat as Pasquale had 
talked to his mare; and Nero sprang right in the midst of the 
manuscripts—the old cardinal’s brevet of immortality. 

“Good! Now sit down,” he said to me; “and you, Signor 
Filippo.” At the beginning of dinner he had asked our Chris- 
tian names, so that he might use them, as is the friendly cus- 
tom of his country. “Where on earth is that terrible little 
casket? Ah, here—below the volume of the Fathers where I 
was searching St. Irenzus through, the other day, for that 
passage against the Gnostics. You remember, the Basilidians 
maintained they might escape martyrdom on the plea of not 
making known their beliefs to the vulgar crowd. Ah, pride! 
pride! You find it at the root of every heresy and every 
sophism. And faith is such a good thing! Above all, it is so 
easy to believe. But here’s the box. I keep it unlocked. I 
need shut up nothing here, because all belongs to me and not 
to the abbey. Now then, where are those earrings?” 

As he spoke he drew out a coffer, the fastening of which 
originally must have been so complicated that, once out of 
order, it would have been quite beyond the skill of the poor 
workmen of this out-of-the-way place to mend it. 

When he lifted the lid we saw within a considerable num- 
ber of. small objects carefully folded up in endorsed covers. 
The round shape of most of them plainly proved that the late 
Dom Pio Schedone’s collection consisted principally of coins. 

It astonished me to find that the workmanship of the Etrus- 
can earrings was first rate. I took up one of the small, round 
packets, and read outside /u/ii Cesarius Aureus. On examina- 
tion the coin seemed undoubtedly genuine. I held it out to 
Philip, who called my attention to the reverse, saying, “ It’s a 
splendid specimen and extremely rare.” 

I took up a second, a third, and, with amazement, lit upon 
a Brutus of which I chanced to know the value, in this wise : 
Looking for New Year’s gifts the year before, it occurred to 
me to select rare old coins for certain hostesses at whose houses 
I had often dined. These things answer for pendants for 
bangles or bracelets. My good friend, Gustave S , one of 
the greatest numismatists of our time, brought me to an anti- 
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quary’s. I had been much taken with a gold piece bearing on 
one side the head of Brutus the younger, afid on the other 
that of the elder. My friend could not help smiling at my 
ignorance when I said, “I shall be delighted to have this one,” 
and the antiquary answered, “ For you, sir, on account of your 
friend here, the price will be thirteen hundred francs.” 

And this coin, the value of which I knew, lay there, with 
some sixty others, in Dom Pio’s little case. I could not refrain 
from an exclamation as I showed the Brutus to Philip, telling 
him what I knew about it. 

“T can quite believe it,” he returned, “for I know some- 
thing about coins; and, as you see, it is in perfect condition. 
The coin, too, is from an unworn die-stamp.” 

“You have a real treasure here, father,” I said to Dom 
Griffi, who had listened as if he only half-believed in my being 
in earnest. I went on to explain how it was that I came to 
know the value of at least one of his coins; and I assured 
him that my companion was capable of forming a sound 
opinion. 

‘You say just what Dom Pio was always saying,” he replied ; 
and, little by little, his expression changed. “He had gathered 
these coins, here and there, in his excavating. Poor Pio died 
when things were at their worst with us here; and I have 
been so busy that I have put off having his collection examined 
by Professor Marchetti, whom you must have met at Pisa. In- 
deed, I had quite forgotten it; and had it not been for King 
Gondoforus I should never even have thought of looking at 
them. The other day, though, when pulling about these old 
books, I remembered having seen some odd-looking earrings in 
Dom Pio’s hands. I searched the case, found them, spoke of 
them to you. Faith,” he added, rubbing his hands joyfully, “I 
should be heartily glad if you*were right. There is a terrace 
near the keep which threatens to fall down, and the govern. 
ment refuses a grant for repairs; but, if I had four thousand 
francs, it could be all put right. However, four thousand 
francs!” He shook his head incredulously, pointing to the 
casket. 

“Why, bless me!” I exclaimed, “in your place, father, I 
would consult that professor; for I see there a gold piece, a 
Domitian, with a temple on the reverse, and I am sure I have 
seen it placed alongside the most valuable coins.” 

“Exceedingly rare,” Philip chimed in. He was closely ex- 
amining the coins. ‘“ This Julian is also of great value, and 
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this Didia Clara, They are magnificent specimens, Like enough 
some peasant near Volterra simply lit upon the treasure of a 
beaten legion and sold the lot to Dom Pio.” 

“If it be true,” the priest said, again rubbing his hands, 
“it would prove once more the truth of the dear cardinal’s 
favorite saying: Dio non manda mai bocca, che non manda cibo.* 
I have prayed so hard about this terrace! It was where the 
sick brothers used to go and sit in the sunshine when they 
were getting better. So I'll write to Signor Marchetti to pay 
me a visit as soon as he can. Ah! that is a true friend. He 
loves to be at Monte Chiaro. To-morrow morning, when I 
say Mass, I will thank God for this; and I will pray for you. 
Well now! I was just going to forget to tell Luigi to be ready 
to serve Mass at six o’clock. At seven there are people com- 
ing by appointment.” 

A little later, when I was bidding Philip good-night, I said 
to him: “Don’t you think it easy to understand how circum- 
stances can seem quite providential? Look at what has just 
happened! The poor monk is in need of money for his monas- 
tery. He prays to God with all his strength. Two strangers 
prove to him that he has the sum there, under his hand—” 

“A stupid chance!” cried Philip, shrugging his shoulders. 
“Did you ever in your life hear of a talented youth, like me 
{who only wants a small amount of money in order to show 
what he is made of), finding the sum? Or of a great writer 
winning a prize ina lottery? Well, I’ve known business people, 
rich and stupid enough for anything, down in my part of the 
country, whose Paris bonds were drawn, bringing them in two 
hundred thousand francs. A cousin of mine left me one of 
those bonds in his will. Luckily, I sold it. But do you sup- 
pose that ever, in ten weary years, it was drawn? Not it! 
Not to bring me in six thousand francs, or two thousand, or 
one! And there’s that donkey of a monk who will have them— 
six thousand francs! And what will he do with them? Mend 
an old terrace for monks who will never come back! Bah! 
Chamfort said the world was made by the devil gone mad. 
Had he said gone helpless, gone idiotic, that would have been 
more like the truth!” 

‘“Meantime,” I put in merrily, in the tone of one talking to 
a sick>child and determined not to be vexed with what was, 
after all, a justifiable complaint—‘ meantime, go to sleep your- 
self; and let me do the same.” 


* God never sends the mouths, but he sends something to fill them, too, 
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The wind had risen, a melancholy autumn wind, which 
sighed softly and sadly round the abbey, and I found it hard 
enough to put in practice my own part of the programme, and 
sleep on the somewhat hard bed of the abbot-general. I heard 
Philip tramping up and down his room, and I wondered if, in 
spite of his scoffing—which was too exaggerated not to be 
factitious—he were not touched by the sight of such a pious, 
resigned life as that of our host. The priest’s words about 
certain providential occurrences came back to my mind. Can we, 
reflect deeply and sincerely upon our destiny, and that of thdse 
belonging to us, without realizing intuitively that a spirit dis- 
poses of us, leading us, often by crooked paths, towards things 
which we do not comprehend? But, above all, in the punish- 
ment which waits on wrong-doing does this mysterious spirit 
reveal its presence. The moralists in all times granted thus 
much—from the Greek poets who adored Nemesis, the dim, 
universal equity, down to Shakspere and Balzac, the great 
masters of the modern art-world. Does not the idea of Justice, 
final and grand, enwrapping round the existence of man, tower 
above all else in their works? And then I set forth objections, 
impelled by the analytic habit of mind, which cannot be cast 
off as easily as our host averred. I pondered on that other 
law which decrees that all things shall fade and perish, even 
what is best among human institutions, from a moral entity, 
such as an abbey, down to the masterpieces of art. Benozzo’'s 
frescoes had just been found again after four hundred years, to 
disappear anew in another few hundred years; but, this time, 
to be destroyed by the invincible work of time. Ah, yes! all 
things perish; and everything springs up afresh. Dom Griffi 
had spoken of the Basilidians, of their fine-spun theories, and 
of the pride which lies at the root of all heresy. I recalled 
the astonishing similarity (borne in upon me during my study of 
the Alexandrine philosophers) between théir paradoxes and the 
moral maladies of our own day. Was not my young compatriot 
a case in point? Had heenot defended just the sophism the 
Gnostics delighted in, regarding the lie of contempt, when we 
discussed the relations between writers and readers? And all 
this time I heard him tramping up and down (what trouble 
could be preying on him?) until, in Spite of the. argumentative 
contradictions that beset me, I shut “my eyes; and when I 
woke in the morning it was the innocent Luigi who stood by 
my bed, laden with a coffee-tray. Almost at the same moment 
the monk came into my room: 
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“Bravo!” he cried, with his pleasant laugh. “ You have slept 
well, and have given the lie to the proverb, Chi dorme non 
pigha pesci* ; for a countryman has brought you the very fresh- 
est of trout for your breakfast. As for Signor Filippo, he is 
already climbing the mountains. As I came from Mass I saw 
him mounting up in the direction of the village, as active as a 
cat. When you're ready we'll go see the Benozzos by day- 
light. I’m sure Signor Filippo will be back then. You must 
see the abbey library, too. Ah! if you only knew how rich it 
was before the first suppression—Napoleon’s! But patience— 
since we are going to have our terrace! Multa renascentur, you 
know.” 

An hour later I was up; had drunk, without. making too 
many faces, Luigi’s coffee:(which~consisted ‘mainly: of chicory), 
and the father and myself were again before the Indian king, 
Gondoforus, and the Virgin’s smile. Dom Griffi had found 
time to show me the greater and lesser refectories, the libraries, 
fish-ponds, cisterns, and the little nursery-garden where he was 
growing tiny cypresses, to be transplanted later. Philip had 
not returned. Had he lost himself? Or had he such an un- 
conquerable antipathy for the conversation and society of the 
priest as nervous subjects like himself are prone to feel? I 
confess these speculations would have troubled me little, so 
much had his perpetual sneers jarred upon me, but that, about 
eleven o’clock, as we returned through the monastery, a small 
matter literally struck terror into me. The thing was unex- 
pected. I had not had the smallest foreboding. Dom Griff 
begged me to excuse him; he was obliged to leave me alone 
till the deiner. I had no books; for a wonder, I owed no 
letters. “If I might look again at the coins!” I thought; 
and I begged to have the casket, which the priest himself 
brought me. In the quiet of my room I unfolded the papers 
one after another, admiring here the laurel-crowned profile of 
an emperor, and there a Victory. I don’t know why 2 longing 
came once more to see the golden Gesar with Anthony’s head. 

But I sought in vain through the coins for this piece. I 
took them out, one by one, and nowhere was the name of the 
dictator to be seen. “We put.them in the wrong .papers,” I 
said to myself, and I patiently unfolded them all. But there 
was no Cesar! And there was no Brutus, either! I think I 
never in my life felt an agony to be compared to the agony 
that wrung my heart when I perceived that the two coins 


* The sleepers catch no fish. 
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(value for, certainly, two thousand francs) were now gone, 
although late last night they had .assuredJy heen there. » 1. had 
held them in my hand. »I had~conned, ovef the.‘details as if 
with a magnifying glass. I had myself named their approxi- 
mate value to the monk. And now they were gone! I had a 
hope that he might have laid them aside to send to Pisa at 
once, thus to have an earlier opinion as to their authenticity ; 
and I ran to his cell at the risk of disturbing him. To remain 
in suspense upon this point would have been quite intolerable. 

Dom Griffi was busy. There was a heavy-faced, red-haired 
peasant with him, and the difficulty appeared to be to extract 
a debt from his grasp, for he held a case, drawing from its poc- 
kets, with comic reluctance, now a five-franc note and now a ten. 

The priest saw by my face that I was the bearer of grave 
tidings. ‘“ Your friend is not ill?” he asked quickly. 

“No; but I must put a question to you, father,” I answered. 
“Did you take any of the gold pieces out of the box we looked 
at last night ?” 

“Not one,” replied the good old man frankly. “ The casket 
remained here just as we left it.” 

“Good Heavens!” I cried, in terror. ‘Two are missing; 
and two of the best—the Czsar and the Brutus.” 

I had hardly said the words when |I realized the terrible 
meaning of them, Until we came nobody suspected the money- 
value of Dom Pio’s collection. Czsar.and Brutus were just the 
two coins we had most noticed. Now they had been taken. 
Luigi would not have been clever enough to select those from 
amongst the rest, neither would peasants, like the rustic now 
before me, counting over his dirty little bank-notes with horny 
fingers. For my part; suspicion could hardly rest on me. I was 
in bed when the priest had said his Mass—the period at which 
his cell was left empty. Since then he and I had not parted 
company. The glimpse of an atrocious possibility made me cry 
aloud: 

“No, no; it is impossible!” 

I imagined Philip, after our yester-night’s talk, tempted by 
the nearness of this little treasure.» The tramp of his feet, deep, 
deep into the night, echoed in my mind with a sinister signifi- 
cance. He had spoken so much, on our journey, of his need 
of a small sum to give him a start in Paris. The sum had 
been within his reach, He had struggled and struggled. He 
had at length succumbed. He had actually committed this 
theft. It was so easy a crime and so doubly odious—for the 
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poor old monk was our host. All that was necessary was to 
get up a little before the hour of Mass; to leave his room; to 
slip into that of the priest. He knew which coins were best 
worth having, and took them—doubtless with some more be- 
sides. Afterwards he had gone off into the country. For one 
thing, the walk would explain his morning’s absence ; and again, 
it would give him time to grow calm. There is a whole abyss 
between talking in unprincipled paradoxes about conduct, and 
doing such a shameless action. The odious possibility over- 
whelmed me so thoroughly that my knees trembled under me, 
and I had to sit down, while Dom Griffi, in his gentle way, 
was saying to the peasant: “ Wait for me in the corridor, 
Beppe. I'll call you, my son.” 

When we were quite alone he began, in a tone I had not 
till then heard him ‘use—the priestly tone, instead of that of 
the kind host :. “ Nowy my child,” and he held both my hands, 
“look me full in the face. Don’t you know perfectly well that 
I feel it was not you? That’s all right; don’t speak; don’t ex- 
plain anything. Just promise me one thing.” 

“T’ll force the poor wretch to give you back the coins! 
Yes, father, if I have to drag them from him by force, or give 
him up to the police!” 

He shook his head: “ You don’t take my meaning. Give 
me your word of honor not to say one word that can lead to 
a suspicion that the disappearance of the coins has been dis- 
covered. Not a word, you understand, and not a sign. I have 
the right, have I not, to ask this of you?” 

“T don’t understand,” I interrupted. 

“ Pasiensza,” he said, repeating his favorite word. “ Just give 
me your promise, and let me finish with my terrible Beppe. 
Ah! men like Beppe will be the death of me before I can wel- 
come back the brethren! They fight over every five francs of 
their rent. But you know what one must do—close one’s eyes 
and commend one’s self to the Almighty! You promise?” 

“TI promise,” I said, conquered by a kind of authority which 
went out from him at the moment. 

“ And please bring me tlhe case at once.” 

“T will go now for it, father.” 

Notwithstanding my pledged word, I could hardly contain 
myself when half an hour later I was with Philip, who had at 
last returned from his walk. To his honor be it said, his face 
told plainly of a troubled spirit. Had I had any doubt as to his 
guilt, that face would have settled it. He ought, however, to 
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have felt very safe in his secret, for it was by a mere chance 
that I had looked into the casket again; and no one else would 
have missed the stolen coins. We had talked so rapidly Dom 
Griffi would hardly have remembered their names. Thus it was 
not the dread of discovery that threw over his intelligent brow 
and bright eyes such a dark, uneasy expression. I felt that he 
was simply torn by shame and remorse. In spite of his cynical 
mask, he was still so young! Though his mind was already 
perverted, he had not outlived the early home influences; and 
he had been fed upon honesty, for was he not country-bred? 
Something sad in my way of looking at him must have struck 
him; but if he attributed my melancholy to the true cause, 
the silence which I had promised to maintain must have re- 
assured him. 

“T had a splendid walk,” he said, though I had not asked 
him how he had spent his morning; “but I lost my way, and 
now I am too late to go over the abbey. Well, I don’t much 
care! I half fear spoiling last night’s impression by seeing the 
frescoes by daylight. What time do we start?” 

“ About half-past two,” I said. 

“ Then, if you please, I’ll go close my bag.” 

He thus found a pretext for going into his own room. I 
heard him walking up and down, just as he had done the night 
before. How would it be when he met the priest again? I 
looked forward with an uneasiness that amounted to actual pain 
to the moment when, sitting once more at the novices’ old 
table, we three would be obliged to converse—the father and 
I knowing what we knew, and Philip with this weight upon 
his heart. Some curiosity was mixed with my uneasiness. 
When Dom Griffi begged me to be silent, he had certainly 
devised some plan of action. 

Would he try to make the young man confess without hu- 
miliating him too much? 

Or had he decided to pardon the culprit silently, calculat- 
ing that what remained of Dom Pio’s treasure would -pay for 
restoring that famous terrace? (There was enough goodness 
revealed by his faithful eyes to promise this course.) 

In any case, breakfast-time came—the hours unfailingly fol- 
low each other!—and Dom Gabriele came to call us in the old 
gay and cordial tones. 

“So, Signor Filippo!” he cried, “are you not hungry after 
your walk?” 

“No, father; I think I caught a cold.” 
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The priest had taken Philip, affectionately by both hands. 
The kindly .grasp .seemed: to: enmtbarrass ‘the guest. 

“Then you shall drink some of my ‘holy wine,’” answered 
the monk. “Do you know why we call it ‘holy wine’? We 
hang up-the grapes to dry till Easter; and then they go to 
the wine-press. There is a Tuscan proverb: Ned/’ uva sono tre 
vinacciol (there are three pips in a grape), uno di sanita, uno di 
letizia, ed uno di ubbriachezza (one for health, one for mirth, and 
one for intoxication). But in my holy wine only the two first 
are left.” 

And so he talked all the way through our meal, kindly and 
merrily. We breakfasted on the promised trout, cooked chest- 
nuts, an omelette with fried accompaniments, and thrushes— 
those thrushes that have such a royal time of it in autumn in 
this happy part of Italy—full-gorged with grapes and juniper 
berries. 

“TI never could eat one of these little birds,” said the priest. 
“TI see them flying about’ too near me here! ‘ But our peasants 
catch them with bird-lime. Have you never seen them go 
by with a tame owl? They lay sticks coated with bird-lime 
the whole length of a vineyard. Then they place the owlet on 
the ground, tied to another stick. It flutters here and there. 
Other birds come near out of curiosity. They have but to 
touch the rods and they are caught. I have always wondered 
why no poet ever make a fable out of this pretty picture.” 

But never an allusion to the lost coins! Never a word, 
either, to show that he made any difference between his treat- 
ment of me and of my companion. If anything, he was a little 
more caressing in manner towards Philip, who seemed crushed 
by the affectionate attentions of our treacherously-used enter- 
tainer. Twenty times I saw tears glitter in the youth’s eyes. 
Evidently he was not born to be a rogue. Twenty times I was 
on the point of saying: “Come, now, beg this good priest’s 
pardon! Let there be an end of this!” 

But Philip would expand his nostrils and contract his brows; 
Pride’s fires dried his eyes, and the conversation continued ; or 
rather, Dom Griffis monologue went on. He was comparing 
Monte Chiaro with Monte Oliveto, and spoke tenderly of his 
dear friend—my friend also—the good monk who filled there a 
guardian’s office, like his own. Afterwards he told us all sorts 
of anecdotes about his abbey, some of them deeply interesting ; 
as, for instance, one about a visit of the Constable de Bourbon 
when marching upon Rome, and of his secretly bespeaking a 
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Mass for the day after his death; and others were childlike 
stories about artless legends. We had finished breakfast, and 
were back again in our quarters, before I understood his plan. 
None. but a father-confessor could have seen deep enough into 
the human heart to form such a design. He had left us a few 
moments when he returned with Dom Pio’s casket in his hands, 
I looked at Philip. He was livid. But the wrinkled face of 
our host did not threaten any severe cross-examination. 

“You taught me the worth of these coins,” he said simply, 
pushing the box across the table. “There are a great many 
more than I .want for repairs. Allow me to ask you each to 
choose two or three of them. They will serve for a remembrance 
of the old monk who prayed for both of you this morning,” 

He looked at me as he spoke, and I could read in his glance 
a reminder of my promise. He went out and we remained 
there,’ Philip Dubois and I, motionless. I trembled lest he 
should guess that I knew his secret. Dom Griffi’s sublime mag- 
nanimity—which was about to produce repentance that was 
crushing and overwhelming in proportion to the terrible shame 
involved—could only work its full effect upon this soul in dis- 
tress through the bitterness of a wounded self-esteem. 

Just to break the silence I said: “What a grand thing a 
good priest is!” 

Philip made no answer. He had turned towards the window 
and was gazing, in a deep reverie, at the green landscape that 
we had admired, the evening before, on our arrival. In obedi- 
ence to our host’s wishes I had opened the casket, and had 
taken, at a venture, the first that came of the coins; and then 
I went into my own room. My heart beat loudly. I heard 
the youth run out of the sitting-room, and-his steps went quickly, 
quickly towards the monk’s cell. The proud spirit was humbled. 
He was going to give up the stolen coins and confess his crime. 
How did he bear himself towards him whom he had at first so 
insolently compared to the old comic actor? 

How did the monk reply ? 

I shall never know. 

But when we were both in the carriage, and Pasquale had 
said to his mare, “ Now then, Zara, show your paces!” I turned 
for another glance at the abbey we were leaving, and to bow 
once more to the venerable priest, and I saw, in the look that my 
companion bent on the simple monk, the dawn of a new soul. 

No, the age of miracles is not past. But, for miracles, we 
must have saints; and these are all too rare. 

VOL, LXIII.—21 
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THE ‘‘CONVERSION” OF PRINCE BORIS. 


BY B. MORGAN. 


fact is stated, and illustrated by two lamentable 

examples, that during the present century “the 

Muscovite dominion has menaced the peace of 

the church as well as the peace. of Europe.” 
Since the article appeared an event has occurred which not only 
emphasizes the statement, but opens up a vista of gloomy pos- 
sibilities for the future of Catholicity wherever it comes into 
contact with Russian influence. 

For more than a year past vague rumors have been venti- 
lated, from time to time, in the European press that Prince 
Boris, the elder son of Ferdinand I. and heir-apparent to the 
Bulgarian throne, was to be “converted” from the Catholic to 
the Eastern schismatic church. Catholics generally, and, as we 
now learn from the Osservatore Romano, the Holy Father him- 
self, were for a long time disinclined to attach much impor- 
tance to the report. Their scepticism was apparently justified by 
the purely speculative character of much of the news continu- 
ally being circulated concerning the Eastern question, but more 
especially by the fact that both the child’s parents are Catholics. 

Nine years ago, when Ferdinand of Coburg was called by 
the enthusiastic choice of the people, under the vigorous initia- 
tive of the ill-fated Stamboloff, to the principality of Bulgaria, 
left vacant by the abdication of Prince Alexander of Battenberg, 
his name was in the world’s mouth as a brilliant, courageous, 
sympathetic young prince in whose hands the national indepen- 
dence and development of Bulgaria were perfectly safe. From 
the beginning the European powers were quite ready to recog- 
nize his election. Russia alone evidenced a distinct disinclina- 
tion to abide by the Bulgarians’ decision, and Russia’s abstention 
was ample reason for the sultan to withhold his official sanction. 

Had the Muscovite policy promised to be one of mere ab- 
stention the national government might have pursued its path 
in peace, but it soon became evident that Prince Ferdinand 
and his advisers must be prepared to brunt the ill-concealed 
hostility of the czar. The country soon became honeycombed 


* January, 1896, ‘‘ A Century of Catholicity.” 
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with Russian spies, the officials of church and state were bribed 
with Russian gold and seduced by Russian influence, and Ferdi- 
nand was unsparingly denounced as an usurper by the Russian 
press. Various reasons for this unrelenting rancor were alleged 
by the correspondents of the European papers, but the govern- 
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ment of the czar preserved a sphinx-like silence as to the real 
cause until it had fully taken the measure of the man with 
whom it had to deal. Then Ferdinand was informed that the 
price of Russian friendship for himself and Bulgaria was the 
removal of Stamboloff—the man who had drawn order out of 
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chaos, and who was regarded as the most powerful promoter 
of Bulgarian nationality. Stamboloff was removed, effectually 
enough, by dastardly assassins, and the name of the prince who 
entered on his career eight years before with such golden pro- 
mise has been linked, wrongly let us hope, with a suspicion of 
at least tacit connivance in the murder of the man who had 
seated him on his throne. 

Assuredly it was a bitter, a grievous price to pay, but the elu- 
sive friendship was not yet gained. There was another condition 
still left unfulfilled. The Bulgarian prince and the European cor- 
respondents had apparently overlooked or forgotten a little in- 
cident which occurred two years previously when the’prince’s mar- 
riage called legislative attention to the question of the succession. 

Ferdinand and his wife being Catholics, the Bulgarian gov- 
ernment frankly accepted the conclusion that the offspring of 
the union were to be brought up in their parents’ faith—a con- 
clusion rendered inevitable, to all seeming, by Ferdinand’s openly 
expressed determination and his solemn promise to his betrothed, 
Louise of Parma, before the marriage. It became necessary, 
therefore, to repeal Article 38 of the Constitution of Tirnovo, 
which guaranteed that the princely house should belong to the 
orthodox church. The Sobranje (the Bulgarian parliament) 
had entered upon its deliberations on the matter when a com- 
muniqué was received from the czar’s government, on February 
21, 1893, reminding the Bulgarians that they owed their eman- 
cipation to Russia, that the orthodox faith was a surety for 
the “spiritual ties uniting indissolubly Russia and Bulgaria,” 
and warning “all Bulgarians, without distinction of party, of the 
danger threatening a nation which was ready to renounce its 
most sacred and ancient traditions.”’ 

In the light of recent history he who runs may read the 
sinister significance of this imperial message. It was disre- 
garded at the time. Prince Boris was born in February, 1894, 
and another son the following year, both being duly baptized 
according to the Latin Catholic rite. Stamboloff’s “ removal” 
was now on the tapis, and the czar’s interest in the religious 
communion of the Bulgarian children suffered an eclipse. Shortly, 
however, after the first event in the Russian programme we be- 
gin to be conscious that the vague rumors mentioned at the 
beginning of this article have been floating about. As time 
goes on they gather in volume and coherency, and eventually 
it becomes known that Prince Ferdinand is about to visit Rome 
to see the Pope on the subject. 
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It would be amusing to the Catholic reader, were not the 
whole subject so painful, to follow the sagacious surmises of the 
non-Catholic “special correspondents” for the European press 
concerning the probable motive and outcome of this visit. 
Some of them brilliantly guessed that Ferdinand’s object was 
to obtain the Pope’s permission for the little prince’s ‘“ conver- 
sion” to the Bulgarian Uniate rite, which is in communion with 
Rome, in blissful ignorance that such a conversion would be 
infinitely more objectionable to the czar than the status guo of 
Latin Catholicity. Most of the scribes, however, were aware 
that the prince desired the Pope’s approval for his son’s ad- 
mission into the orthodox faith, but gravely “doubted whether 
it was likely,” or “thought it improbable,” that the Holy Father 
would acquiesce—‘at least positively.” But if we feel a half- 
amused pity for the usual, and perhaps hopeless, blunders of 
Protestant writers when discussing even the @ 6c of Vatican 
policy, what must our feelings be for the wretched prince who, 
Catholic as he was, could approach the Holy Father on such 
a preposterous errand? Hitherto apostates had renounced their 
faith ostensibly for the sake of conscience and truth, but here 
was a man bartering his son’s innocent soul for material advan- 
tage—avowedly bartering it, and asking the Vicar of Christ to 
sanction the unholy traffic! Forsooth! 

The prince left Rome a sadder but not a wiser man, and 
immediately on his return announced to the Sobranje his inten- 
tion of handing poor little Boris over to schism. A telegram 
was immediately sent to the czar acquainting him with the 
decision and requesting his imperial majesty to stand sponsor 
for the child in the approaching ceremony. The answer was 
not long in coming nor ambiguous in its text; it warmly con- 
gratulated the prince “on his patriotic resolution” and gracious- 
ly acceded to the request. 

On February to Ferdinand, in reply to an address from the 
Sobranje, declared that “he had made a sacrifice for the father- 
land so great, so cruel, and striking so deeply into his heart as 
to find no parallel in history. He had given his own child as 
a pledge for the welfare and happiness of Bulgaria, and had 
thus loosened all family ties—broken all the ties which bound 
him to the West. J return (for the barter will out) he de- 
manded from the Bulgarian people, not noisy receptions and 
hypocritical homage but respect for and confidence in his per- 
son.” He might have added to his speech, without adding to 
the general information—“ and the recognition by Russia of my 
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own position.” Truly history would not be adorned by parallels 
of this description ! 

Four days later, on the feast of the Purification, the “con- 
version’ was solemnized. Little Boris was confirmed according 
to the schismatic rite, a Russian general (significantly enough) 
standing proxy for the imperial godfather. Prince Ouhtomosky, 
one of the most influential of Russian journalists, and of course 
himself a schisma- 
tic, describes the 
ceremony as “a 
mockery of relig- 
ion and a blasphe- 
mous misuse of 
sacred things for 
the purposes of 
personal ambition 
and to mask a po- 
litical trick,’’ and 
we may be content 
to let it pass at 
that. The one 
consoling feature 
about the whole 
sad business is the 
conduct of the 
princess. Like the 
noble woman and 
true Catholic mo- 
ther she is, she 
struggled and 
prayed, while there 
was hope, for the 
faith of her first- 
born, and then, 


finding her efforts 
PRINCE Boris, HEIR-APPARENT TO THE THRONE OF BULGARIA, unavailing to pre- 








vent the issue, left the country with her second child. The 
wretched father is surely welcome to what comfort he can take 
in the smiles of czar and sultan. The Bulgarian Slavonic Society, 
notorious for the last eight years throughout South-eastern 
Europe as the centre of all the intrigues carried on against the 
principality, was among the first to congratulate the prince on ob- 
taining Russian protection for Bulgaria, and to “ humbly thank his 
majesty for again taking Bulgaria under his mighty protection.” 
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But Ferdinand had not made his “sacrifice for the father- 
land” for the sake of empty congratulations. Within twenty- 
four hours of the ceremony at Sofia the news was announced 
that the sultan, with the approval of the czar, was prepared to 
accept the Coburgian dynasty, and on February Ig the accept- 
ance was formally published. 

The foregoing facts, we take it, prove one thing to demon- 
stration, viz.: that the Russian government strongly objects to 
a Catholic dynasty for Bulgaria. But why? And what are the 
probable consequences of the successful enforcement of this 
objection? A brief glimpse into the salient features in the 
national and religious history of the Bulgarian people will, we 
think, give a solution to both questions. 

During the fifth century we hear for the first time of the 
Bulgarians, a mixed race of Hungarians and Slavs, as settling 
at the mouth of the Danube. Four centuries later their king, 
Bogoris, was converted, with the entire nation, by the great 
apostles of the Slavs, Sts. Cyril and Methodius, who, it is inter- 
esting to note en passant, at this early age became the fathers 
of Bulgarian literature by the composition of what is known ag 
the Cyrilian alphabet and the translation of the Holy Scriptures 
into the vernacular. The patriarchal See of Constantinople 
was then in union with the Apostolic See of Rome. The 
Bulgarians were therefore Catholics, and we find, as we might 
have expected, that their first Christian king at once put him- 
self into relationship with the Father of Christendom. He 
despatched ambassadors to Rome to beg the Holy Father to 
send Latin bishops to his country, and to ask for the solution 
of certain cases of conscience which exercised him. Pope 
Nicholas answered Bogoris in a decretal which has since be- 
come celebrated, and acceded to the king’s prayer by sending a 
Latin bishop, with some missionaries, to further the interests of 
the faith in Bulgaria. 

Unhappily it was precisely at this juncture that Photius, the 
patriarch of Constantinople, broke with Rome and inaugurated 
the great schism of the East. The Bulgarians, still young in 
the faith, naturally fell under the influence of the patriarchal 
see, and thus followed Constantinople into the deplorable 
defection. In a generation or so the heresy of the Bogomile 
bred intestine strife, and produced a national weakness which 
culminated in 968 in the destruction of their autonomy. 
Curiously enough, their first vanquishers were a horde of 
Russians, egged on by the Greek emperor, Nicephorus Phocas. 

A new Bulgarian kingdom was established in Macedonia 
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and Servia, but this too was ruthlessly destroyed by Basil II., 
another of the Greek emperors. 

The third kingdom was founded in 1186, and lasted, under 
the rule of five successive kings, until 1393, when the last of 
them was defeated and put to death by the Turkish sultan 
Bajazid I. From that date until the year 1878, when the treaty 
of Berlin declared their political independence, the Bulgarians 
remained under the immediate dominion of the Turkish Empire. 

Meanwhile two centuries of schism had proved to them 
that the patriarchate of Constantinople could be a hard task- 
master, and in the reign of Joannice, the third and best king 
of their third kingdom, the whole people again recognized the 
spiritual supremacy of the Church of Rome. A second time 
the Mother of Churches was doomed to be robbed of-a whole 
people. Without rhyme or reason, and in direct violation of 
the pope’s expressed wishes, Baldwin, the Latin emperor of 
Constantinople, declared war on Joannice. The war was 
deservedly unsuccessful, but it unhappily constituted the cause 
of the relapse into schism of Joannice and his people, and 
engendered a bitterness against Rome which has taken centuries 
to obliterate. 

From the beginning of the fifteenth century almost down 
to our own days the hapless Bulgarians have been galled by a 
double yoke, the Turkish in politics and the Greek in religion ; 
of the two the latter was perhaps the more grievous, since their 
religious task-master abused their subjection to the Turk to 
treat them as a conquered people and denationalize them as 
far as possible. Greek bishops were imposed on them whose 
sole object in life seemed to be to wring money from their 
pockets, and their spirit as a people from their hearts. They 
were forbidden the use of the Slav language in the liturgy and 
of the Bulgarian in the schools, so that up to the middle of 
the present century the people remained in an almost incredi- 
ble state of abasement. 

The Crimean War, in 1854, was the clarion-call of new life 
to the various Christian peoples living under the sway of the 
Turk. The Bulgarians especially felt the spirit of freedom 
flow within them, and with a bold and united front pressed 
the amelioration of their religious grievances on the patriarch. 
They demanded bishops of their own nationality, together with 
a Slav liturgy and a Bulgarian school. Their demands being 
rejected, they resolved to shake off once and for ever the yoke 
of Phanar, and for the second time in their schismatic existence 
their faces were turned longingly Romewards, though their aspira- 
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tions were doubtless prompted by a national impulse rather 
than by religious feeling. 

Still, if their motives began poorly, they might evolve into 
something higher in time, and meantime the political conse- 
quences of the nascent movement towards the great church of 
the West bade fair to be of vast importance. Had the five or 
six millions of Bulgarians boldly thrown aside their schism and 
wedded their growing spirit of freedom with the Catholic 
Church, those “spiritual ties uniting indissolubly Russia and 
Bulgaria’ had disappeared for ever, and their disappearance, as 
Said Pasha declared twenty years afterwards, meant the ruin of 
Panslavism and a prac- 
tical solution of the East- 
ern question. Situated 
between the Danube and 
Constantinople, a _ free 
and independent nation 
of six million Bulgarians, 
deaf to the delusive shib- 
boleth of Panslavism, 
formed a potent barrier 
against the czar’s path 
to that capital. 

Rome in her unerring 
wisdom saw the golden 
opportunity and_ wel- 
comed it; Russia, with 
the diplomatic genius 
which is stamped on 
every page of her modern 
history, perceived the 
danger and took precau- 
tions to avert it. The story of the movement, perhaps the 
most dramatic of our time, is but little known, and is indis- 
pensable for a correct appreciation of the significance of the 
forced perversion of Prince Boris. The two incidents are links 
in the same chain. 

Clearly, a consideration of great importance for the success 
of Bulgarian Catholicity was to secure the active co-operation 
of Catholic France against the anticipated opposition of Russia 
—indeed it may be said that such co-operation would have 
been an almost certain guarantee of triumph for the movement. 
Unhappily, the misfortune which has dogged every attempt at 
Bulgarian union with Rome again showed itself. French inter- 
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ests in the Orient were at the time in the hands of M. Rou- 
venel, an unsympathetic free-thinker, who took no interest in 
Bulgarian autonomy and failed to grasp the full significance of 
the appeal addressed to him. The Bulgarians were perforce 
compelled to rely on their own unaided resources and the 
moral encouragement of Rome. 

France’s refusal was really a death-blow to the movement, 
but an attempt was valiantly made to dispense with all extrane- 
ous assistance. The new Catholic rite, to be known as the 
Bulgarian Uniate, was authorized, and Joseph Sokolski, one of 
the new Uniate priests, was chosen bishop and consecrated in 
Rome, in 1861, by Pius IX. In spite of the opposition of 
Russia, the Porte immediately gave formal recognition to the 
new community and conferred the imperial dévat on Mon- 
seigneur Sokolski. Within a month 60,000 Bulgarians had 
entered the new community, and everything seemed to indicate 
that the Bulgarian nation was about to become Catholic ex 
masse when a mysterious blight appeared in this new field of 
the church. 

Disquieting rumors concerning the bishop began to gain 
currency. It was whispered that Russian agents and spies were 
incessantly at work around him. In another month the extra- 
ordinary news was published that Monseigneur Sokolski had 
disappeared, and a few days later it became known that he 
had been seen leaving the Russian embassy by night and em- 
barking for Odessa. The remainder of his life was passed in 
a monastery at Kiev, where no Bulgarians were permitted 
to approach him. How he was worked upon to abandon his 
cause and his people will, perhaps, never be known; but his 
defection was fatal to the immediate success of Bulgarian Cath- 
olicity. The numbers of the Uniates dropped suddenly from 
60,000 to 4,500. 

The people, dismayed by the loss of their chief, and deter- 
mined at all hazards not to fall again under the Greek bondage, 
made a successful application to the sultan for recognition as 
an independent branch of the Eastern Church under the title of 
“The Bulgarian Exarchate.” The schismatic patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, and all the orthodox patriarchs except Jerusalem, 
promptly excommunicated the new exarch, but the Russian gov- 
ernment was quite satisfied that the “ties of orthodoxy” were 
unbroken, and at once set about purchasing the friendship of 
the exarchate by defending it liberally with gold and influence 
against its enemies. 
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In 1865, when Raphael Popoff was chosen to succeed Mon- 
seigneur Sokolski, the shattered Uniates were apparently be- 
neath the czar’s contempt. Two years later, however, Monseig- 
neur Popoff’s little flock had doubled; and devoted bands of 
Lazarists, Resurrectionists, and Augustinians had begun to es- 
tablish missions and open schools for the scattered members of 
the rite throughout the country. The increase since then has 
flowed in a strong, steady current until the Catholic Bulgarians 
to-day number, probably, 80,o00o—the great majority of whom 
belong to the Uniate rite. It is no straining into prophecy to 
assert that such a marked tendency towards Catholicism in the 
face of difficulties of all kinds would soon burst into an actual 
torrent were a popular native prince of the Catholic faith and 
Bulgarian Uniate rite to be set at the head of the nation. Ob- 
viously Russian influence would find itself checkmated in such 
a contingency. Hence the necessity for the “conversion” of 
Prince Boris; hence, too, a definitely expressed policy of Rus- 
sia to eat her way towards Constantinople by buying up the 
schismatic churches and employing every species of intrigue 
against Catholicity, when it stands in her path. 

As Catholics we have no concern with the purely political 
aspect of the question as to who: shall sit in the halls of the 
Sick Man when he is no more, but looking at it from a reli- 
gious point of view we must hope and pray, for the sake of 
the church, that it may not be the Muscovite. Its possession, 
as is well known, has been his dream since the days of Peter 
the Great. If the dream ever come true—and never, it must 
be confessed, did it look more likely than at present—it will 
mean a modern restoration of the Byzantine Empire; the dis- 
placement of European equilibrium; and, what directly concerns 
us now, the ultimate ruin of Catholicity in the Orient. During 
the present century the Muscovite has had dealings with the 
Catholic Church in Russia, Poland, and Bulgaria. In Russia, a 
flourishing community of Ruthenian Uniates, numbering 650,000, 
has been blotted out of official existence, so that to-day its 
scattered members number less than 100,000; in Poland the 
Catholics, up to the death of the late czar, were being hurried 
out of existence, and we have just seen how Russia has nipped 
a great future for Catholicity in Bulgaria. 

Absit omen !/ 








ALFRED LORD TENNYSON, 


TENNYSON’S IDYL OF GUINEVERE. 


BY P. CAMERON; D.C.L. 


HERE lingers yet in the gardens of poetry, in 
one walk or another, some little aroma of the 
long-gone ages of chivalry; ages yielding to 
our fairer sisters much of a graceful courtesy, 
and that from the hands of men rough in ex- 

terior, with the sword ever girded on the thigh, and brave toa 
fault. Sentiment was then in the ascendant, linked to a faith 
which if unbounded yet was sincere, and which grasped the 
sword-handle (invariably resembling the holy Cross) of a sword 
ready to defend the oppressed or smite the Eastern infidel in 
a holy crusade—and in the sands of whose far-off lands the 
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planted sword became a sacred symbol to the mail-clad knight 
at his orisons. Many a sincere prayer ascended under the blue 
sky of Palestine to Christ and his Mother from the lips of the 
shield-bearing warrior. 

There have been many great poets, but of whom can it be 
said, as is true of the author of the “Idyls,” that his works 
all have a good moral—nay, a religious bearing—and that no 
one idea is meretricious or doubtful in purity. As was said, 
Scott’s works have no moral weight, and the talented Byron 
was, in spite of his mighty genius, distinctly immoral and evil 
in his works. We place only these three poetical giants in our 
view, in this particular connection. 

Scott shows us that, like Tennyson, he admired the middle 
ages—none knew them more thoroughly. It seems to require a 
peculiar receptivity of mind, embracing an element of love and 
devotion, to become imbued with the ideas of the days of yore 
—days the antitheses of the nineteenth century, with its steam, 
electricity, and hurry; the repose is gone from us, and a 
feverish living is with us. In Scott we have many a knightly 
scene, but none of the exquisite refinements of Tennyson’s pen 
—a pen which, if it pictured in dark colors the sin of the 
erring one, yet called on us to hope for better, and to watch 
the penitent, guilty yet groping his or her way, through 
prayers and penance, to a better life. It was his delight to 
lift up poor humanity, bleeding and bruised, if it Jay near him. 
If the Queen sinned, the Queen repented; if Lancelot erred, 
yet Lancelot at the end died a holy man. 

Tennyson believed in the necessity of penance; doing a 
something practical and outside the horizon of a Geneva-born, 
mere mentality of esoteric penitence. He saw the necessity of 
good works as well as pious ejaculations, and of bitter tasks 
which the sinner had to perform at the bidding of his spiritual 
advisers. Who but a holder of such views could picture as he 
St. Simeon Stylites, where the hermit says: 

“For not alone this pillar-punishment— 
Not this alone I bore: but while I lived 
In the white convent, down the valley there, 
For many weeks about my loins I wore 
The rope that haled the buckets from the well, 
Twisted as tight as I could knot the noose, 

until the ulcer, eating thro’ my skin, 

Betray’d my secret penance, so that all 
My brethren marvell’d greatly.” 
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Or follow the holy Nun in the convent in his “St. Agnes 
Eve": 
“Deep on the convent roof the snows 

Are sparkling to the moon; 

My breath to heaven, like vapor, goes: 
May my soul follow soon! 

The shadows of the convent towers 
Slant down the snowy sward, 

Still creeping with the creeping hours 
That lead me to my Lord. 

For me the Heavenly Bridegroom waits, 

To make me pure of sin.” 


Again, in “ The Passing of Arthur,” where the King says: 


“. . . But thou— 
If thou shouldst never see my face again, 
Pray for my soul! More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 
For what are men better than sheep or goats, 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend ? 
For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.” 


We could cite more to the same effect, but for brevity’s 
sake refrain, only asking attention, when the time shall come, 
to the words of supplication from the heart-broken wife of 
King Arthur at the convent gates. 

Poetry every refined mind must love, not only for its beauty 
and softness but its veracity, as the great Catholic writer, 
W. S. Lilly, reminds us (as in Plato’s profound remark) when 
he says, “Poetry comes nearer vital truth than does history.” 
It is older than prose: the two oldest books, the Bible and 
Homer’s /uad and Odyssey, are mines of poetry; the Rig- 
Vedas of India are full of it. Of the great poets it is strictly 
true, “ Poeta nascitur non fit.” 

Tennyson was the greatest thinker in poetry England ever 
had, or perhaps the world ever saw or will see again. A visi- 
tor to him tells us that nothing could excel the effect of his 
rendition of the Idyl of Guinevere (now particularly to be 
spoken of), his voice tremulous with emotion as he read “ Let 
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no man dream but that I love thee still” (addressed to the 
Queen by her Royal Consort as she wept at his feet in con- 
ventual walls), and all the noble context glowing with a white 
heat. He, alluding to his own death, wishes 


“Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me; 

And may there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea.” 


Edwin Arnold, after the great poet died, exclaims: 


“No moaning of the bar! Sail forth, strong ship, 
Into that gloom which has God’s face for a far light: 
Lamping thy tuneful soul to that large moon 
Where thou shalt quire with angels. Words of woe 
Are for the unfulfilled—not thee ; whose moon 
Of genius sinks full orbed—glorious—aglow— 
Death’s soft wind all thy gallant canvas lifting, 

And Christ, thy Pilot, to the peace to be!” 


The love of poetry attended Tennyson in his last hours, 
He asked for “Cymbeline,” that he might carry the noble 
thought of its lines while memory lingered in the shadow of 
Death’s valley: 


‘Fear no more the heat of the sun, 
Nor the furious winter’s rages ; 
Thou thy worldly task hast done, 
Home art gone—and ta’en thy wages.” 


As Mr. Waugh says, “The Idyls are of a deep-mouthed 
music, which is even Homeric.” 

Poetry is older, as was said, than Prose. Before man 
formed a written or graven character the history, deeds, and 
the pictured thoughts of great men were entrusted to the 
memory of bards—singers and minstrels—the traditions of the 
aged went from the pious death-bed to the listening friends. 
The hearts of nations registered themselves on the rolls of 
the singer’s memory, and chiefly in the middle ages did their 
songs keep alight the fires of an enthusiasm doomed without 
such an aid to ruin, decay, and death. Knights and ladies got 
by heart these songs, and often, amid the gloomy’ walls of 
the strong castle, sang them afresh to their sons and daugh- 
ters, 
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The sweet singer of Israel, and the triumphant notes of 
Biblical Deborah, had long given examples. 

Whether a Homer ever lived or a Troy ever fell, or a beauty 
as false as Helen ever deceived, is of as little consequence as 
an inquiry whether a queen like our Guinevere was false to a 
large-souled hero like Arthur, with his Knights of the Round 
Table. The beauty of imagery is held to our eyes, whether in 
the sweet-sounding Greek or the refined elegance of the Ten- 
nysonian Anglo-Saxon tongue; be it our pleasure to taste the 
honey with grateful lips. It may, we hope, prove a pleasure 
to our readers, as intense as to us, to turn for once from the 
din and the-~-strife and the whirl of life to-day, with its too 
often “cold gray light,” to the scenes that are gone, and yet 
so skilfully painted as to carry ourselves, and we hope our 
indulgent readers, to where “the time was Maytime, and 
as yet no sin was dreamed,” while Arthur’s ambassador (Lan- 
celot) was leading the affianced Guinevere to the King’s camp, 
and where, 


“. . . far ahead of his and her retinue moving, 
They, rapt in sweet talk or lively, all on love 
And sport and tilts and pleasures, for the time rode 
Under groves that looked a paradise 
Of blossom, over sheets of hyacinth.” 


Practical and utilitarian as the century forces us by its 
crushings to be, human nature all along the lines is ever the 
same, and we with the Greeks admire beauty, but with the old 
Romans prefer integrity; but to us has it come, as Cardinal 
Gibbons insists in his “Christian Heritage,” that the mild rays 
of Christianity have softened the heart to the wail of the 
penitent and the suffering, and of these the Idyl in view gives 
us pictures vivid enough to bring down the tear for the unfor- 
tunate girl-queen. 

Among the legendary heroes of chivalry none shone out as 
did Arthur of England. With his Knights of the Round Table 
our youth has a close acquaintance. Pure were they in life; 
brave-to redress wrongs; upholders of the ladies of their choice, 
both as to fame and beauty; and above all simple believers in 
their fair father Christ, and earnestly devoted to their Mother 
Church—the one Catholic and Undivided and Universal; there 
were no wretchedly isolated sectarianisms of that day; all Eng- 
land worshipped at the one shrine. 

The Round Table (see “the Holy Grail"), suggested by. the 
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movements of the Great Bear around the Pole-star, was not 
uncommon in feudal times, and Tennyson on this— 


“. ,. . Then came a night 
Still, as the day was loud; and through the gap 
The seven clear stars of Arthur’s Table Round— 
For brother, so one night, because they roll 
Thro’ such a round in heaven, we named the stars, 
Rejoicing in ourselves and in our king.” 


Here they assembled in common friendship, all brothers in 
arms, all loyally devoted to the presiding Arthur. 

Each, no doubt, recounted his experiences; each sword was 
ready for the command of the sovereign to wage battle or 
rescue the distressed; many a song of romance ascended to the 
old rafters, and when pleasure was done many a heart-felt 
orison ascended from knightly stalls in the sacred chapel, where 
the prayers and blessings of the officiating chaplain went 
heavenward amidst the smoke of offered incense. Simple faith, 
clear honor, and brave hearts were there. 

Little did they think what was coming! Even Lancelot, the 
next in rank to Arthur, while in pursuit of the “ Holy Grail,” 
was unable to forget the lovely but frail Guinevere. Holy and 
unholy passions were to grapple, and the worst was for awhile 
the victor. 

The Idyl is simply a romance sung in poetry. All of the 
companions were as one, till another “ Helen of Troy,” with 
all her dangerous beauty and her “golden hair,” came on the 
scene. 

It is the old, old story. Given an Eve, there looms up a 
tempter. Arthur, though knightly in honor and ‘pure in 
thought, was cold in his integrity, calm in exterior, while 
Lancelot, who as we shall see was chosen by him to bring the 
affanced girl to the royal demesne, was, on the contrary, 
though honorable, yet gay. The King was “that pure severity 
of perfect light,” while “she wanted warmth and color, which 
she found in Lancelot.” Both chivalrous and brave, yet in the 
blind confidence of a man ignorant as to such dangers, he 
sends a loving, warm one like Lancelot on such a message. He 
is in error, an error which brings ruin all round. 

They rode long together, as we said, but when 


“The Queen, immersed in such a trance, 
And moving through the past unconsciously, 
VOL, LXIIT.—22 
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Came to that point where first she saw the King 
Ride towards her from the city—sighed to find 

Her journey done! glanced at him—thought him cold, 
High, self-contained, and passionless; not like Azm, 
Not like my Lancelot.” 


These are the memories we shall come to as _ they 
trooped through her, meditating on the guilty past, in the 
sacred walls of the Almesbury convent. The Queen has never 
seen Arthur face to face previous to Lancelot’s embassy, and 
naturally takes the ambassador for the king, allowing his fair 
exterior to get to her heart—here, so far, she is guiltless; the 
fault to be committed is still in the future. 

Lancelot allows this to go on, “and faith unfaithful keeps 
them falsely true.” A horrible character, a “ Sir Modred,” is 
shown—a spy, a deformity like Shakspere’s “Richard the 
Hunchback,” with “his evil eye,” who fastens himself in the 
path of Lancelot and the Queen, and hostile to Arthur— 


“ Couchant with his eyes upon the throne.” 


Plotting, ever plotting for the ruin of all three, and working 
worm-like in the dark with all his slyness, the woman’s instincts 
warn her to beware of him ; and these, sharpened by the senti- 
ment of love for Lancelot, mirror to her the black future 
which evil Modred was weaving round her King, her Lancelot, 
and last, and to her mind least important of all, herself. 

Having outlined the story, we hope plainly enough to be 
followed by those whom time has not allowed to peruse it, by 
those who have forgotten it, or by those to whom it may be 
more familiar, it is our pleasing duty to invite all to the rich 
repast which the great master of poetry has furnished to the 
world for all time, in the sublime strains of classical verse. 

He gives us the Queen in the Holy House at Almesbury— 
weeping, none with her save a little maid, a novice. 


“One low light between them burned 
Blurred by the creeping mist, for all abroad, 
Beneath a moon unseen albeit at full, 
The white mist, like a face-cloth to the face, 
Clung to the dead earth, and the land was still. 
For hither had she fled. Her cause of flight, Sir Modred.” 


Lancelot having caught the spy, “Sir Modred,” in_ his 
vile tricks, had chastised the worm. Told of what was done by 
Lancelot, she laughs briskly and lightly: 
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“Then shuddered, as the village wife who cries 
‘I shudder—some one steps across my grave.” 


Then laughed again—but faintlier, for indeed 


“She half-foresaw that he, the subtle beast, 
Would track her guilt until he found.” 


This stings her like an adder, vexing and plaguing her gay 
life, and we are told that 


“ Many a time for hours, 
Beside ‘ee plactd breathings of the King, 
In the dead night, grim faces came and went 
Before her; . . . or if she slept, she dreamed 
An awful dream; . . . and with a cry she woke.” 


And it went on and on— 


“ Till ev’n the clear face of the guiltless King, 
And trustful courtesies of household life, 
Became her bane; and at the last she said, 
‘O Lancelot! get thee hence to thine own land, 
For if thou tarry we meet again ; 
And if we meet again, some evil chance 
Will make the smouldering scandal break and blaze 
Before the people, and our lord the King.’” 


Rumors, apparently not to her credit, were moving round 
the court circle; Lancelot’s name and her own doubtless had 
been joined; and, at all events, the spy had caught her in 
association with ‘‘a lissome Vivien” of her court, the wiliest 
and the worst—bad news grows—and we have had the Queen’s 
thoughts of dismay as she showed them to her lover Lancelot ; 
for such he now clearly is—she loves Azm, not her husband. 

To this earnest appeal from a mind to which “coming 
events were casting their shadows before” the gay Lancelot 
“ever promised, but remained,-and still they met and met.” 

Conscience and fear were not yet at rest; they both tugged 
at her heart-strings, and more fervent and urgent she appeals— 


“QO Lancelot! if thou love me get thee hence.” 


They agree an a night, when Arthur would not be at court, 
to have one long, last parting, and part for ever! 

If Arthur had been a little more worldly-wise, a little less 
self-contained, a little suspicious; what ruin could have been 
averted; but such, alas! was not to be. They met—. 
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“ Passion-pale they met and greeted— 

Hands in hands, and eye to eye, 

Low on the border of her couch they sat, 

Stammering and staring. /¢ was their last hour 

A madness of farewells.” 

The spy is on them; his creatures are with him for a witness— 

“And crying with full voice, 

‘Traitor! come out; ye are trapped at last!’ 

Aroused Lancelot.” 

He leaps on Modred, who is borne off, wounded, by his creatures. 
“ And all was still.” 

Then does Conscience lash with her scorpions over the royal 
breast; she realizes the abyss before them both— 

“The end is come, and I am shamed for ever!” 

Let us pause. Sterne long ago pictured the Recording 
Angel while, as duty compelled, he enters on the book a sin 
committed, at the same time blotting it out with a tear. We 
feel like doing this for Lancelot as he answers, 

“ Mine be the shame! Mine was the sin.” 
Unfortunately he stops not here, but plunges again in the old, 
old way of vice. One wrong step leads as surely to another as 
the laws of nature are sure. To cover what is gone is ever 
present at a tempter’s hand, even if it leads, as invariably it 
will, to deeper depths of woe and sin; and therefore he says 

oe SS 
And fly to my strong castle over-seas. 
There will I hide thee till my life shall end; 
There hold thee with my life against the world.” 


The dialogue is skilfully drawn: he urges flight; she dwells 
on herself as the cause of the trouble, shifting the blame alto- 
gether from Lancelot: 

“ Mine is the shame—for I was wife, and thou unwedded.” 


At this crisis we rejoice to find her, though late, entering 
upon the path that alone leads on to better if bitter days. She 
seems at once to arise and wish to go to her Father in Heaven 
with the cry of a prodigal of old, “ Father, I have sinned against 
Heaven and in thy sight.” To Lancelot, 

ey Tet 


Rise now, and let us fly ; 
For I will draw me into sanctuary, and bide my doom,” 
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is the cry of the heart-broken woman. They rode together on 
their last journey—parting in tears—he back to his lands, but 


she to Almesbury— 
“Fled all night long, 


And in herself she moaned ‘ Too late! too late 


? ” 
! 


Flying from the wrath to come of an avenging God and an 
outraged husband, hope seems to open the door, the only door, 
of a medieval sanctuary, and to her this is the one gleam of ' 
sunshine. 

She by no means, when at the portals of the convent, lets 
the holy sisters know who she really is—a queen and the wife 
of the great Arthur. 


“And when she came to Almesbury she spake 
There to the nuns, and said, ‘Mine enemies 
Pursue me; but, O peaceful sisterhood ! 

Receive and yield me sanctuary, nor ask 
Her name to whom ye yield it—till her time 
To tell you.’ . . . And they spared to ask it.” 


Tennyson tells that she abode there a long while unknown, 
mixing with no one, but communing only with the little maid, 
the novice “who pleased her with her babbling heedlessness.” 

Even to the sacred retreat of these walls winged rumor flies 
as to Sir Modred usurping Arthur’s sceptre, and of the King 
warring with Lancelot. 

The prattling of the innocent child comes on, ignorant of 
her hearer’s name and rank. In agony the Queen begs of her to 


“Sing, and unbind my heart that I may weep.” 


The fountain of tears is opened; the maid consoles her, telling 
“there is penance given. Comfort your sorrows, for they do 
not flow from evil done; right sure am I of that, who see 
your tender grace and stateliness.” 

The little prattler, with kindest intent, wings to the heart a 
shaft which must draw blood, when she exhorts her royal 
listener : 

“But weigh your sorrows with our lord the King’s; 
And,’ weighing, find them less; . . . as even here 
They talk at Almesbury about the good King 
And his wicked Queen.” 


Perhaps in none of her sorrows was the heart so full as 
now. The mirror held to her gaze by the innocence of child- 
hood—of herself, the stately, the beautiful, the might-have-been 
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proud consort of a king whose fame all England repeated; and 
to be told by a child that it was impossible for one who, in 
the maid’s eyes, stood out so grandly could by any chance be 
guilty of a portion even of what conscience was throbbing out 
stroke upon- stroke, “ Thou thyself art the woman!” Death, 
if sudden, would be incomparably better. She can bear it no 
more. 
“Will the child kill me with her foolish prate ?” 


is repeated to her heart only; but aloud she exclaims, 


“What and how can you, shut in by nunnery walls, 
Know of kings and Tables Round, and signs and wonders?” 


The maid explains how it was rumored that on Arthur’s mar- 
riage strange and awful things occurred, portents and signs, 
that bards saw in visions, “that foresaid this evil work of Lance- 
lot and the Queen.” 
Lancelot is depicted, as he seemed to the innocent maid, as 
a vile traitor to the best of kings— 
“The most disloyal friend in all the world.” 


Woman-like, Guinevere rushes to his rescue, and in the noble 
nature of a true and tender piety exclaims: 
“If ever Lancelot, that most noble knight, 
Were for one hour less noble than himself, 
Pray for him, that he ’scape the doom of fire; 
And weep for her who drew him to his doom.” 


Noble self-abnegation which takes to herself all the blame, 
covering and shielding, with a misplaced though deep love, the 
fault and sin of her companion. 

But humanity can stand no more ‘stabbing torture; the 
Queen’s storms of anger burst forth, and she commands the 
maid to leave her. 

Left alone, the work of introspection is begun: first the 
gone beauty of the glimpse of Lancelot the ambassador; the 
journey of both to the royal camp; the talks of love, of chiv- 
alry, of tournaments—all rapture to be killed by the first sight 
of the “high, cold, passionless” Arthur. 

“Not like my Lancelot.” 


“While she brooded thus and grew half-guilty 
In her thoughts again, 
There rode an armed warrior to the doors. 
Then on a sudden a cry ‘the King!’ 
She sat stiff-stricken, listening.” 
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It was entirely forbidden for any man to enter within the 
holy retreats, but by dispensation kings were excepted from 
this rigid rule. Arthur evidently had traced her flight, and can- 
not in the nobility of his nature refrain from once more, if 
truly for the last time, seeing his. beautiful but frail consort, 
and bidding her a long, a last farewell. 

The by-gone scenes to which her mind harked back vanish 
at once when 

“Thro’ the long gallery from the outer doors 
Rang armed feet coming.” 
She falls to the ground, grovelling, with abject penitence, to the 


floor. 
“There with her milk-white arms and shadowy hair 


She made her face a darkness from the King.” 


A terrible silence ; then— 

“ A voice, monotonous and hollow like a Ghost’s 
Denouncing judgment.”’ 

“ Liest thou here? So low!—the child of one 
I honored, happy, dead before thy shame! 
Well is it that no child is born of thee. 
The children born of thee are sword and fire, 
Red ruin, and the breaking up of laws!” 


He tells how he has come from a hostile engagement with 
Lancelot ; of Modred’s vile conspiracy against the throne; of 
the thinning to nearly nothing of his companions, Knights of 
the Round Table, by death in battle—some, alas! disloyally 
going to Modred’s camp; yet in his grandeur of soul, though 
only a remnant of warriors is with him— 


“Of this remnant will I leave a part, 

True men who love me still, for whom I live, 
To guard thee in the wild hour coming on, 

Lest but a hair of this low head be harmed. 
Fear not! Thou shalt be guarded till my death. 
Thou hast not made my life so sweet to me 
That I, the King, should greatly care to live ; 
For thou hast spoiled the purpose of my life.” 


This is god-like, and exquisitely touching. He recites for 
her the happy days he and his co-knights had spent before he 
saw her; how innocent their lives, how open their hearts each 
to each, how valorous their deeds, how pure their escutcheons. 


“ And all this throve until--I wedded thee !”’ 
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Then opens out to her Lancelot’s sin, her own sin with him, 
the disloyalty of others his soldiers, till life is valueless to him 
—a life 

“T not greatly care to lose.” 
He tells her, perhaps for the first and only time, what he 
ought long ago to have pictured out, of his great love for her: 


“For think not, tho’ thou would’st not love thy lord, 
Thy lord hast wholly lost his love for thee: 
I am not made of so slight elements. 
Yet I must leave thee, woman, to thy shame! ” 


Alas! poor suffering Queen. Heaven was laying on the 
rod with bitter strokes. Yet the chastisement, if heavy, was due; 
if in anger, it was righteous; it was necessary to taste the bitter 
of repentance before the sweets of forgiveness. Penance most 
mighty had still to be endured before the soul could be puri- 
fied even for the new life. 

The King pauses. In the pause she creeps nearer, and lays 
her hands about his feet. But the trumpet is heard without 
sounding “To horse!” the charger neighs impatiently, and the 
King must be gone—gone to the bloody field of battle. The 
last words have to be spoken, and they are sublime in their 
grandeur—too grand almost for even such a man as Arthur: 


“Yet think not that I come to urge thy crimes. 
I did not come to curse thee, Guinevere— 
I, whose vast pity almost makes me die 
To see thee, laying there thy golden head, 
My pride in happier summers, at my feet. 


And all is past; the sin is sinned, and I— 

Lo! I forgive thee, as Eternal God forgives. 

Do thou for thine own soul the rest. 

I cannot touch thy lips, they are not mine— 

But Lancelot’s; nay, they never were the King’s. 

I cannot take thy hand—that too is flesh, 

And in the flesh thou hast sinned. 

My doom is, I love thee still. 

Perchance—” 
And here let us pause. In the weighty words he is shower- 
ing down there is still lingering the kind Christian sentiment 
of forgiveness; and more, a pointing unto penance—to the. 
Cross of our great Saviour— 
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“ And so thou purify thy soul, 
And so thou lean on our fair father Christ, 
Hereafter in that world where all are pure 
We two may meet before High God—and thou 
Wilt spring to me, and claim me thine, and know 
I am thine husband—not a smaller soul, 
Nor Lancelot, nor another. Leave me that, 
I charge thee, my last hope!” 


He speaks of his charges at the door; of his going to battle; 
death or some mysterious doom awaits him. 
“ And while she grovelled at his feet, 
She felt the King’s breath wander o’er her neck, 
And, in the darkness o’er her fallen head, 
Perceived the waving of his hands that blest.” 


Gone—the King! She flies to the casement; if, perchance, 
she might see him once and not be seen! 

The sad nuns, each with a torch, stood near him, and to 
their tenderness he commits his Queen, 


“To guard and foster her for evermore ” ; 


while mounted, “even then he turned.” In remorseful agony 
she speaks : 
“ Gone !—gone, my lord : 

Gone through my sin, to slay and to be slain! 

And he forgave me, and I could not speak 

Farewell! I should have answered his farewell. 

His mercy choked me! . . . how dare I call him mine? 

The shadow of another cleaves to me, 

And makes me one pollution!” 


Suicide (the suggestion in many a case like hers) looms up— 
a suggestion of the tempter. She repels this by reasoning that, 
no matter if she yielded to it, her fame, or ill-fame, would go 
down the centuries— 


“And mine will ever be a name of scorn.” 
A light from Heaven illumines, and a hope gleams in, that 
she may live down the sin and be 
“« . » » .His mate hereafter 
In the heavens before High God.” 
Regrets of the past rush in: 


“It was my duty to have loved the highest : 
It surely was my profit had I known ; 
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It would have been my pleasure had I seen. 
We needs must love the highest when we see it, 
Not Lancelot—nor another!” 


To her now a weeping novice comes; then glancing up, she 
sees the holy nuns shedding their tears of sympathy. Her 
heart is loosed, and, weeping with them, she unveils herself as 
the wicked one who has spoiled all the vast designs of her 
king, her husband; and in agony of repentant tears exclaims 
her prayer to them, the holy sisters. This we must be par- 
doned if we quote in full; to shorten is to destroy its pitiful 
beauty : 

“So let me, if you do not shudder at me, 
Nor shun to call me sister, dwell with you; 
Wear black and white, and be a nun like you; 
Fast with your fasts, not feasting with your feasts ; 
Grieve with your griefs, not grieving at your joys, 
But not rejoicing; mingle with your rites; 
Pray and be prayed for; lie before your shrines ; 
Do each low office of your holy house; 
Walk your dim cloister, and distribute dole 
To poor sick people, richer in His eyes 
Who ransomed us, and haler too than I; 
And treat their loathsome hurts and heal mine own: 
And so wear out in alms-deed and in prayer 
The sombre close of that voluptuous day 
Which wrought the ruin of my lord the King.” 

She said: 

“ They took her to themselves; and she 
Still hoping, fearing ‘Is it yet too late?’ 
Dwelt with them, till in time their abbess died. 
Then she, for her good deeds and her pure life, 
And for the power of ministration in her, 
And likewise for the rank she bore, 
Was chosen abbess—there, an abbess, lived 
For three brief years, and thence, an abbess, 
Past to where beyond these voices there is peace.” 
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LINCOLN CATHEDRAL AND CHAPTER-HOUSE.—EAST VIEW. ° 


AN EXTINCT RELIGIOUS ORDER AND ITS 
FOUNDER. 


BY J. ARTHUR FLOYD. 





SST the troublous period towards the close of the 
TES a §6reign of William the Conqueror, and when the 





rapacious rule of his godless son and success- 
or, the brutal Rufus, was soon to commence, 
St. Gilbert of Sempringham, the founder of the 
only purely English religious order, was born in the Lincoln- 
shire village from which he takes his name. The exact date of 
his birth is not known, although Alban Butler says he died 
“on the 3d of February, 1190, being 106 years old’; this would 
give 1084 as the year of his birth. A later writer, however, 
in a history of St. Gilbert, Prior of Sempringham, published 

under Tractarian auspices in 1844, gives the 4th of February, 
1189, as the date of the saint’s death, and says “he was above 
-a hundred years old when he died,” and that the year of his 
birth is not known. The principal source of information regard- 
ing the saint is a manuscript life, by an unknown contemporary 
writer, published in Dugdale’s Monasticon from the original in 
the British Museum. From these authorities we learn that St. 
Gilbert was the son ‘of Sir Jocelin of Sempringham, a Norman 
knight whose services in the armies of “the Conqueror” had 
been rewarded with estates in Lincolnshire which included: the 
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villages of Sempringham and Tissington. He married the 
daughter of a Saxon thane, and of that marriage St. Gilbert 
was the sole issue. 

In early life the saint appears to have been of a sickly con- 
stitution, with no inclination for rough sports or manly exercises, 
and his mental capacity poor. We may well suppose that such 
a son would not please Sir Jocelin, who had lived in an atmos- 
phere of war, and had carved out his own fortune with the 
sword. It was, too, the age of the Crusades, a movement, preg- 
nant with true charity and a simple, earnest faith, that had 
brought out the chivalry of the period in a guise even more 
noble than it usually bore. 


A DIAMOND IN THE RCUGH. 


A change came over Gilbert, or it may be his dulness had 
been more apparent than real. He began to study; and at last 
entered what was at that time the most flourishing school in 
Europe, and which at the beginning of the next century de- 
veloped into one of the earliest of the European universities— 
that of Paris. Unfortunately Sir Jocelin’s little regard for his 
son showed itself in an ill-supplied purse which necessitated 
great economy on Gilbert’s part, and that, too, at a time when 
the other English students were notorious for their prodigality. 
However, he managed to keep his head above water, and made 
up by industry for any lack of early training or natural ability. 
But few records of his Parisian career have come down to our own 
time ; enough, however, remains to justify a very high estimate 
of his character. “Amidst all the dangers which surrounded 
him,” says one writer, “by a severe purity he offered up his 
body as a sacrifice to the Lord, and thus the grace of God 
trained him for that work he was destined to perform in the 
church.” The “severe purity” of Gilbert’s youth was never 
sullied throughout his long life. The day came at last when 
the hard-worked-for doctor’s degree was won, and, having also 
obtained a license to teach, he returned to his Lincolnshire ° 
home. He at once found that his newly-won honors had pro- 
duced quite a revolution of feeling in his favor; the contempt 
and neglect of former days now gave place to a hearty welcome. 
Even doughty old Sir Jocelin seemed not insensible of the dis- 
tinction won by his son in the world of letters, though it is 
more than probable he remained of opinion that the logic most 
seemly for a gentleman’s son to make himself proficient in was 
such as could be driven home with a battle-axe. 
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THE SYSTEM OF LAY IMPROPRIATION. 


One source of income granted to Gilbert by his father at once 
claims our notice. We refer to the donation of the livings of 
Sempringham and Tissington, of which Sir Jocelin claimed the 
advowson. Now, Gilbert was as yet unordained, and, at first 
sight, it seems hardly consistent with the purposes for which 
churches were founded and endowed that a layman should be 
placed in possession of revenues provided for the maintenance 
of priests and the service of the church. Such benefactions 
were commonly made in favor of monastic orders, and usually 
the transfer was advantageous to the church and parish, for the 
monks were the school-masters of medizval Christendom, and 
none were so well able to look after the welfare of the people 
and to celebrate the Mass with becoming dignity and grandeur 
as the regular clergy, well trained in liturgical observances, with 
their vast resources and that fréedom from self-interest which 
their vows insured. It was also a law of the church of those 
days that cathedral chapters should grant a benefice for the 
maintenance of a school-master “because the Church of God, 
as a pious mother, is bound to provide for the poor, lest the 
opportunity of reading and improving themselves be taken 
away from them.” 

What has been said sufficiently justifies Gilbert’s acceptance 
of the two livings; his freedom from any suspicion of cupidity 
is evidenced by the fact that, after his installation by the 
Bishop of Lincoln, he gave up entirely out of his own hands 
the revenues from Tissington, and distributed amongst the poor 
all that could be saved from Sempringham. He secured a 
priest to serve the village church and to be his own chaplain ; 
together they carried on the parochial work, and conducted 
the school, which included young men and women, almost as 
though they and their pupils were members of a monastic 
order, with the result that it was soon said that a “parishioner 
of Sempringham could at once be known from any other by 
his reverential air on entering a church.” 


A DISTURBING ELEMENT. 


One would naturally have supposed that under his improved 
surroundings Gilbert would have been glad to make his home 
in his father’s comfortable hall. This, however, he did not do; 
together with his chaplain he lived with one of the house- 
holders in the village, both leading a life of great simplicity 
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and devotion. A daughter of this Sempringham householder— 
a fair, chaste maiden developing into womanhood—began to 
cause some disquietude in the mind of Gilbert. Doubtless it 
was his guardian angel who warned him in a dream of the 
impending danger. At once he and the priest left the village 
household, and, as the Church of St. Andrew at Sempringham 
—like many of the old churches that have come down to our 
times—was provided with one of those quaint rooms that were 
then often built over one of the porches of the churches, they 


took up their residence therein. 
A PROTOTYPE OF WOLSEY. 


At or about the time of Gilbert’s birth the episcopal throne 
of Dorchester was removed to Lincoln by St. Remigius, who 
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LINCOLN CATHEDRAL—SOUTH-WEST FRONT.—THE NORMAN FACADE DATES BACK TO THE 
TIME OF ST. GILBERT. 
thus became the founder and first bishop of the latter see. 
He died in 1092, and was succeeded by Robert Bloet, who had 
been chancellor of England under Rufus, in whose reign he 
was raised to the episcopate. In his latter days he fell under 
the displeasure of Henry I., by whom he was stripped of 
much of his wealth. It was he who had instituted Gilbert into 
the livings to which his father had nominated him. After he 
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had lost favor at court, and had, in consequence, more time to 
devote to the cares of his see, the transformation effected in 
Sempringham probably led him to wish that other parts of his 
diocese should be subjected to the same good influence. Be this 
as it may,. we know that he sent for Gilbert, placed him in his 
own household, and raised him to minor orders. Bishop Bloet, 
at his decease in 1123, was succeeded by Alexander de Blois, 
a prelate who, by his great generosity, had earned for himself 
the name of “ Alexander the Benevolent.” Unfortunately with 
him, as with so many of the dignitaries of the church of those 
days, the baron’s sword too often usurped the place of the 
bishop’s crook, and his commendable taste for architecture as 
frequently found expression in raising and fortifying castles— 
nominally for the protection of the diocese—as in the building 
of churches. Soon after the death of Bishop Bloet the cathe- 
dral was in great part burnt down, and, to prevent a repetition 
of a like disaster, Bishop Alexander had it rebuilt with an 
arched stone roof. He is said to have “set his whole mind upon 
adorning his new cathedral, which he made the most magnifi- 
cent at that time in England.” He quite shared his predeces- 
sor’s estimate of Gilbert’s worth, and having raised him to the 
priesthood, he then made him a sort of penitentiary of the 
diocese, The tremendous power of the Keys was thus dele- 
gated to St. Gilbert; difficult cases of conscience and those 
reserved. for the jurisdiction of the bishop were referred to 
him, and often within the walls of his own cathedral the bishop 
might have been seen seeking counsel, penance, and absolution 
at the feet of the humble rector of Sempringham. 


A GREAT TRANSFORMATION, 


Gilbert’s unwillingness to accept any high dignity in the 
church showed itself in a very marked way towards the close 
of his official connection with Lincoln Cathedral. One of the 
seven archdeaconries into which the diocese was in Catholic 
times divided—that of Huntingdon—fell vacant; it was a 
princely position, and the bishop knew no one so worthy to fill 
it as St. Gilbert. The saint, however, “felt himself totally unfit 
to rule so many; his path, he thought, lay among the poor of 
the earth, among simple rustics and children; he trembled at 
the thought of being set on high among the clergy.” . Henry 
of Huntingdon speaks of one of these archdeacons of Lincoln 
as “the richest of all the archdeacons of England.”. The bare 
thought of holding such high office filled Gilbert with conster- 
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nation, for he loved a simple life and holy poverty, and, con- 
sequently, he declined the proffered dignity. Soon after, his 
parents having died in the meantime, he determined to return 
to Sempringham, and to devote to the service of the church 
the large patrimony he had inherited from his father. Many 
years had passed since, in obedience to his bishop’s bidding, 
he had torn himself from his school and parish to take his 
place in the episcopal establishment at Lincoln. Returning to 
the old home once again, he takes a position in the parish that 
had not been his in his earlier years. Instead of as a lay-rec- 
tor his people now look up to him as their spiritual father, 
invested with all the authority of the priesthood supplemented 
with the experience gained as a diocesan penitentiary. Many 
of those who had known him in the by-gone days had by this 
time found a resting-place beneath the turf in the church-yard, 
and on the altar of the village church he might offer the Holy 
Sacrifice for the repose of their souls. The modified conventual 
discipline of his school had borne fruit, and seven maidens of 
its pupils had been filled with a determination to dedicate 
their virginity to God—one of their number being the above- 
mentioned daughter of Gilbert’s quondam Sempringham host 
of past years. Their resolution was no mere passing fancy, it 
was a true religious vocation manifesting itself as the result of 
long and mature consideration; it came, too, at an opportune 
moment, since it provided a channel into which Gilbert might 
divert part of the wealth he had decided to dedicate to God 
and his church. 


A SPIRITUAL “HAPPY FAMILY.” 


The origin of the Gilbertine Order was not the result of a 
carefully worked-out, prearranged plan; on the contrary, had 
its founder been told that the plan he had in contemplation to 
enable seven of his female parishioners to carry out their reli- 
gious vocation would result in the formation of a new religious 
order, with many subordinate houses throughout the whole dis- 
trict, he would, in all probability, have stood aghast at the bare 
idea of such an undertaking on the part of so humble an indi- 
vidual as himself. The first step taken was to consult the bishop 
of the diocese—that same Alexander of Lincoln with whom the 
saint had already had such close relations. The bishop’s esteem 
for his late diocesan penitentiary had not lessened with the 
severance of their more intimate personal connection; he proved 
a sympathetic adviser, and, when the order had developed, he 
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gave to it, “for the soul of King Henry, and my uncle Roger, 
sometime Bishop of Salisbury,” a plot of land surrounded by 
marshes and a river that formed an island known as Haverholm, 
on which a priory of the order was subsequently built. With 
the bishop’s approval a cloister was erected adjacent to the 
north wall of the parish church of St. Andrew at Sempringham, 
and in it, after they had. taken their vows at his hands, the 
seven virgins were enclosed. Almost at once a difficulty pre- 
sented itself as to how communications were to be carried on 
between the cloister and the outer world—for food and other 
necessaries had to be procured. To obviate this difficulty lay 
sisters were instituted, who assisted the choir nuns with the 
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rough work and carried on such outside intercourse as was in- 
dispensable. Another development soon suggested itself. The 
new convent had made it possible for certain devout pupils of 
the Sempringham school to carry out their religious vocation ; 
it had also rescued from many of the troubles and temptations 
of life a number of poor girls who, as lay sisters, found con- 
ventual discipline not so hard to bear as the condition from 
which they had been drawn. But, as neither nuns nor lay sis- 
ters could till the convent grounds and lands, the saint enlisted 
the assistance of a number of. serfs from his estates, beggars 
from the highways, and others who, for love of God, took 
monastic vows, and, as lay brothers, cultivated the farms and 
VOL, LXIII.—23 
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lands belonging to the order and thus supported the convent. 
The brothers “had a chapter of their own, like monks,” and 
“services proportioned to their condition in life, and their spiri- 
tual director guided them in the narrow way which leads to 
everlasting life.” The nuns followed the rule “ of the monks of 
the Cistercian Order, as far as the weakness of their sex allowed.” 
The convent was now self-supporting, and in making it so St. 
Gilbert had performed an heroic act of self-renunciation, and 
shown the reality of his love of holy poverty by putting into 
practice the divine precept “go, sell what thou hast, and give 
to the poor.” His was no mere post-mortem benefaction involv- 
ing little or no sacrifice, but a bequest, made in the prime of 
life, that deprived him of all the pleasures that wealth could 
procure. And now, as the order increased and spread abroad, 
he began to feel the spiritual direction of the increasing num- 
bers too much for his own unassisted efforts. 


GILBERT A FRIEND OF ST. BERNARD’S. 


At this time “the last of the Fathers”—the great St. Ber- 
nard—was approaching the end of his earthly career. The 
miracles wrought by his intercession, as well as the reclaiming 
effects of his eloquence and sanctity on the heretics of South- 
ern France, together with his having been instrumental in heal- 
ing a schism in the church by securing Innocent II. in undis- 
puted possession of St. Peter’s chair, had won for the sainted 
Abbot of Clairvaux the reverence of Christendom. Already St. 
Gilbert had been assisted by the Cistercians of England, and now 
he determined to repair to their great leader in hope of inducing 
him to procure the admission of the Sempringham institute and 
its offshoots into the Cistercian Order. The date of this jour- 
ney into France was singularly opportune, as, in the general 
chapter of Citeaux then being held, not only did he find St. 
Bernard there present and three hundred abbots of the order, 
but sitting amongst them was another Cistercian—Pope Euge- 
nius III. The proposal to hand over the Sempringham insti- 
tute did not find favor either with the chapter or Eugenius, 
and in the end that pontiff, having confirmed the new order, 
he by his supreme apostolic authority invested its founder with 
the chief rule thereof. Both St. Bernard and Eugenius con- 
ceived a great personal esteem for the saint, and the pope de- 
clared that if he had known him before he had filled the recent 
vacancy in the English episcopate, caused by the deposition of 
St. William from the metropolitan see of York, he would have 
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appointed St. Gilbert to that archbishopric. Gilbert had been 
unsuccessful in the primary object of his visit to Citeaux, yet 
the journey had not been fruitless, for the pope’s confirmation 
had raised the Gilbertine institute. into one of the recognized 
orders of the church, and the grant, by the same supreme au- 
thority, of jurisdiction to govern the new order had invested 
its founder with great dignity, and a right to command that he 
had not previously possessed. The full responsibility and care 
of the order was thus left upon his shoulders, and that in spite 
of his strenuous efforts to induce the Cistercians to undertake 
its government. Under these circumstances he determined, with 
the approval of the pontiff, to further extend it by an addition 
of a number of canons who should follow the rule of St. Au- 
gustine and lighten his own duties by acting as confessors to 
their respective convents. “ The canons and the nuns never 
saw each other, except when a nun was at the point of death 
and the priest entered to administer extreme unction, and to 
commend her soul into the hands of God. The nuns were un- 
seen when they made their confessions or received Holy Com- 
munion, for which purpose a grating was constructed. 
There were two separate churches, and across that of the nuns 
was built a screen”; they were thus enabled to hear Mass shut 
off entirely from the view of the celebrant and his assistants. 
We may observe, in passing, that double monasteries had ex- 
isted at an earlier age in England, as well as on the Continent. 
Lingard goes so far as to say that, “during the first two cen- 
turies after the conversion of our ancestors, the principal nun- 
neries were established on this plan; nor are we certain that 
there existed any others of a different description.” We may 
cite, as examples, St. Hilda’s at Whitby, and St, Etheldreda’s 
at Ely. 


DAYS OF MARTYRDOM. 


It was in Gilbert's latter days that the state, under Henry 
II., attempted to fetter the church in England with the Con- 
stitutions of Clarendon. From the conflict that resulted from 
that attempt the church emerged victorious, but at the cost of 
the life of one of the noblest of those whose names are written in 
letters of blood in the calendar of the saints. At an earlier stage 
in this contest between the king and St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury, it was one of the Sempringham brotherhood who guided 
the future martyr when “he rose at night from his couch in the 
priory church of St. Andrew at Northampton to betake himself 
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to Lincoln. Thence, with his trusty companion, St. Thomas 
made his way by boat for forty miles to a secluded cell among 
the swamps, where he abode in safety for three days among 
the Gilbertine canons, who had made those watery wastes their 
own. Their priory at Haverlot, near Boston, was his next rest- 
ing-place, and thence he made his way, travelling by night for 
fear of recognition, till he reached the Kentish coast and passed 
unharmed to France.” 

The known sympathy of the Gilbertines with the archbishop 
and his cause drew the attention of the civil authorities and 
brought trouble to the brotherhood. St. Gilbert and the priors 
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of the order were summoned to appear in London to clear 
themselves by oath from the suspicion of having sent monetary 
assistance to the exiled primate. When brought into court the 
saint refused to take any such oath, since he held that St. 
Thomas had every right to expect the assistance of the church 
whose rights he was upholding, and a purgation of himself and 
the order, in the way suggested, would be looked upon as an 
avowal of the unlawfulness of compliance with such a claim. The 
king was at this time in France, and, when the above refusal 
was made known to him, he decided that the matter should 
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stand over till his return to England. Then, when he could 
do so without a seeming repudiation of the archbishop’s cause, 
St. Gilbert declared of his own free will that he had not sent 
him assistance. 


CANONIZATION. 


The saint died in 1189 or 1190. Almost at once miracles 
wrought through his intercession in favor of those who came 
to his tomb for help began to be noised abroad; the attention 
of the ecclesiastical authorities was drawn to the matter, and 
resulted in an inquiry made, in 1201, by commissioners of Pope 
Innocent III. The evidence adduced was not drawn from re- 
mote antiquity ; on the contrary, the witnesses may have known 
St. Gilbert in life, and their testimony related to matters of 
fact taking place in their own -day. Early in the following 
year he was raised to the honors of the altar by the same 
pope, and still later on in the same year, 1202, his relics were 
translated into the priory church at Sempringham. 

At the time of the Reformation the Gilbertine Order was 
entirely swept away, but St. Gilbert’s reputation will never die. 
His life of humility, self-sacrifice, and devotion to the church 
remains for our emulation, and his name “shall be blessed for 


” 
ever. 
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WAR AND PEACE. 


a men, fate-born on either side of a pass, 
Battled, in hate, till their life-blood reddened the grass: 
A century gone—when lo! from their mingled clay 
A lily arose and gave new light to the day! 
JOHN JEROME ROONEY. 
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THE AMERICAN CELT AND HIS CRITICS. 


BY WALTER LECKY. 


ZN the Atlantic Monthly for March Henry Childs 

Merwin presented a_ study of “The Irish in 

American Life.” This paper is the first of a 

promised series on “ Race Elements in American 

y Nationality.” It has attracted wide attention and 
criticism from representative Irish-American journals. 

The writer of the paper evidently desires to be fair, but 
this is not possible, owing to the limited qualifications he brings 
to his study. A perusal of his article shows that Mr. Childs 
Merwin has in his mind the political agitating Irishman as a 
type of the race. It is dangerous to judge a nation by a selec- 
tion which for many reasons is attractive to a critic of Mr. 
Merwin’s disposition. It gives him that valued privilege—some- 
thing to attack. The political Irishman, with his engrafted 
peculiarities, presenting a variety of knots and boles to the 
critical chopper, has long been in demand. He has been an 
incubus on his race. His malformity has been lovingly saddled 
on his people by that vast body of critics whose dictum is, 
“Judge the summer by the first swallow.” 

Mr. Merwin begins his paper by telling us that, “since the 
settlement of this country we have received nearly, if not quite, 
four million immigrants from Ireland—a number about two- 
thirds as large as that of the present population of Ireland. 
To understand what part these people have played in Ameri- 
can life, it is necessary to inquire what were their antecedents 
and what was their national character.” He answers the first by 
informing his readers that they were “the most Irish of the Irish.” 
They have come mainly from the western counties—from Clare, 
Kerry, Leitrim and Galway, and Sligo, and these are the counties 
in which the inhabitants are most nearly of Celtic descent.” 

This statement was necessary in order that Mr. Merwin would 
have his genuine “Celt” to dissect. It is unsupported by a single 
statistical fact, and Mr. Merwin should know in these days we are 
sceptical of assumptions even when they come from great men. 

To say that an Irish immigration of nearly, if not quite, four 
millions “ have come mainly” from five counties in Ireland is 
absurd. Ireland has twenty-seven counties over those men- 
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tioned by Mr. Merwin, and among these a few counties whose 
immigration is equally as great as that which flows from the 
counties named by Mr. Merwin. Let us have the statistics. Mr. 
Merwin here purports to write history, and our age asks, not 
personal assumptions but Ranke’s test of documentary proof. 

The second inquiry, as to their national character, is an- 
swered in a long string of adjectives—that picturesque mode of 
criticism. “A Celt,” says Mr. Merwin, “is notoriously a pas- 
sionate, impulsive, kindly, unreflecting, brave, nimble-witted 
man; but he lacks the solidity, the balance, the judgment, the 
moral staying power of the Anglo-Saxon.” To clear away these 
adjectives, the simple statement would run: “ The Irishman is 
insane; the Anglo-Saxon is sane.” Unreflecting is certainly no 
badge of sanity. ‘“ The judgment” marks sanity. To put forth 
the astounding statement that in the race elements in American 
nationality there is an insane constituent, namely, that of the 
Celt, proves the inherent prejudice and the logical looseness 
of Mr. Merwin. “ Kindly” and “brave,” adjectives denoting 
qualities that are justly cherished and esteemed by the race to 
which they are prefixed, are worthless in Mr. Merwin’s text. 
The word “unreflecting” is the kick that spills the milk. 

To point out Mr. Merwin’s reckless use of the adjective, let 
us take “nimble-witted,” used in the same phrase as “ unreflect- 
ing.” “ Wit,” says Locke, “consists in assembling and putting 
together with quickness ideas in which can be found resem- 
blance and congruity, by which to make up pleasant pictures 
and agreeable visions in the fancy.” Nimble-witted would be 
a quickness of faculty in associating ideas in a new and unex- 
pected manner. Surely this requires reflection. 

How a nation may be unreflecting and nimble-witted at the 
same time requires a Merwinian commentary. I am reminded 
of a story told by a well-known literary New-Yorker, who, after 
having listened to that New England peripatete, Bronson Alcott, 
informed the philosopher that his adjectives were too much for 
him, that they so confused him that he lost the discourse’s mean- 
ing. “I thought you would,” was the peripatete’s calm reply. 

Conan Doyle and Grant Allen have at length shown how 
mythical is the term Anglo-Saxon. We might pertinently ask 
here how much of the “ moral staying power of the Anglo-Saxon” 
might be allotted to the Celt? ‘“‘ The Celts,” says Mr. Merwin, 
“so far as their history is known, have been as unsuccessful in 
war as they have been brave in battle. Their history is a his- 
tory of defeat.’”” And he emphasizes this by a quotation: 
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“They went forth to war, but they always fell. As far as 
their history is known”; that is, as far as Mr. Merwin knows 
it, which I take to be, from the above, from the conquest 
by England. Yet Ireland has authentic history prior to this 
epoch. The battle of Clontarf, and the quick subjugation of 
the Danes which followed, is not defeat. The battle waged 
against England, it is true, ended in defeat; but the same 
might be written of Scotland, Wales, French Canada, India, 
Ashantee, and possibly the Transvaal. It was the fight of a 
well-fed cat against a starved church-mouse. It adds nothing 
to the intellectual stature of Mr. Merwin’s Anglo-Saxon. Russia 
is not a beacon-light of intellectualism, yet she can boast of 
such conquests. Had England, in Ireland, been a civilizing 
power, instead of a barbarizing one, “the moral power of the 
Anglo-Saxon” might go unquestioned. What England has she 
owes to the shrewdness of a few statesmen who taught, what 
has been since incorporated into her statecraft, that nations 
are more easily held by civil dissensions than by bayonets. 
The recent stirring of strife between Uitlanders and Boers, to 
the reader of her past, is but her preliminary to future con- 
quest. The plunder of the monasteries, in which were housed 
the centuries of gold-collecting made into implements of wor- 
ship, threw into her coffers, at a time when maritime discovery 
was the world’s dream, that which was able to purchase squad- 
rons and man them with the adventurous spirits who cared 
little for the means by which conquest might be achieved. 
These historical facts must be kept in mind in a survey of the 
great Anglo-Saxon. “Intellectually,” says Mr. Merwin, “the 
Celt is fundamentally different from the Anglo-Saxon. He pro- 
ceeds by intuition rather than by inference, and he is usually 
unable to state the process by which he has reached a given 
conclusion in such a way as to be convincing, or even com- 
prehensible, to an Anglo-Saxon antagonist.” 

The reader will note the constant use of such qualifying 
adverbs as mainly, usually, etc. To support this “ intnition 
rather than by inference” we have the sole testimony ot the 
undistinguished writer. 

The Celt has been distinguished in pure mathematics, which 
is certainly not an intuitive subject; in law, which asks for 
inference more than intuition; in sciences, which require fact- 
building. That the Anglo-Saxon does not understand the Celt’s 
reasoning oftener arises from disinclination to listen rather than 
from any auricular malformation. The Celt has been for cen- 
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turies asking for the removal of certain civil disabilities, and he 
has brought to his suit unanswerable reasons not only to the 
Anglo-Saxon mind but to any mind balanced by justice. Now, 
the Anglo-Saxon mind sneeringly remarks that these arguments 
are not comprehensible; its press takes up the cry, and by its 
machinery the superficial, and that is the majority, have another 
proof that the Celtic mind is not one of inference. It has been 
the way of the world for the conqueror to depreciate the van- 
quished. It has been the way of books, from Cesar to Froude, 
to paint the conquered race given to vice rather than to virtue. 

Take the present agitation for Home Rule. Does Mr. Mer- 
win delude himself that the Anglo-Saxon does not understand 
the process by which the Celt has come to his conclusion—that 
his arguments are not comprehensible? I do not think that Mr. 
Merwin would debar Mr. Gladstone, John Morley, and the late 
Cardinal Manning from coming under Anglo-Saxon, yet they 
have been converted by Celtic arguments which must have 
been comprehensible. This is another case of Mr. Childs Mer- 
win’s reckless use of words. Mr. Merwin continues: 

“T was present once at a long discussion between the most 
brilliant Irishman whom I ever knew and an American of great 
talent. After it had come to an impotent conclusion, one of 
the disputants declared, ‘It is useless for us to discuss, for we 
really cannot understand each other’; and that was thetruth. It 
was this fundamental difference that a great English writer had 
in mind when he said, after a residence of some length in Ire- 
land, ‘It becomes more clear to me every day that, in their 
ways of thinking, in their ideals and mental habits, these people 
are as different from us as if they belonged to a different world.’” 

This duel of a “brilliant Irishman” with the “ American of 
great talent” is a bit of padding; it proves nothing. You cannot 
predicate a something of a race which you have remarked in 
the lone individual. The brilliant Irishman, whom we may sup- 
pose to have argued “intuitively,” may have been obstinate 
and stubbornly held to his opinions when the “ inferential ” 
American had the best of him. It was an Anglo-Saxon who 


wrote : 
“"Tis with our judgments as our watches—none 


Are just alike, yet each believes his own.” 


It is a common occurrence for two brilliant American sena- 
tors not to understand each other. After their impotent con- 
clusion, who thinks of drawing any racial reference? Who the 
“great English writer” was we are not told, yet we have a 
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right to know. It matters much whether it was Mr. Froude 
or Mr. Morley. We want to know the writer’s antecedents. 
Is he impartial? or is he one of strong rancorous prejudice? 
Did he conform to the habits of the people, and from their own 
plane judge them, or did he ask them to conform to his? 

Mrs. Trollope; Charles Dickens, a great English writer; 
Hamilton Aide; Paul Bourget, a great French writer, “after a 
residence of some length” in America, have given us their 
impressions, and we have smiled at the vanity which prompted 
them to do so. Let an English author use these impressions, 
and we at once set up the claim as to their uselessness. Mr. 
Merwin’s “great English writer’? would have written his quoted 
sentence of any country outside of his own land: 

“Mr. Arnold, in his acute essay upon Celtic literature, says 
that if we are to characterize the Celtic nature by a single 
word, ‘sentimental’ is the word that we should choose; and, 
adopting the happy phrase of a French writer, he speaks of 
‘the Celts, with their vehement reaction against the despotism 
of fact.’ It is this inability to see facts as they are, to realize 
their consequences and to submit to them, which more than 
anything else has impaired the efficiency of the Celtic race. 
For instance, to attempt, as the Fenians did, the conquest of 
England by throwing a handful of soldiers across the line 
between Canada and the United States was a signal example 
of ‘reaction against the despotism of fact.’” 

The despotism alluded to is the contiguity of Ireland to 
England. This is one of those smart phrases which sounds 
well, but will not stand analysis. Gibraltar by “the despotism 
of fact” should belong to Spain; by the despotism of arms it 
belongs to England. What may look like facts to one nation, 
another may plead inability to see in the same light. The 
Anglo-Saxon sought to teach the Celt that he was conquered, 
and should abandon his race and religion and be adopted by 
sister England. His inability to do so has not impaired the 
race, which has many a morrow under better circumstances to 
fructify. Other nations show “a vehement reaction against the 
despotism of fact,” as Poland, Norway, Hungary. 

“The Celt is essentially a social creature, loving society and 
hating solitude; and this trait has determined to no small 
extent his career as a citizen of the United States.” 

The inference is here that the Irish population in our cities 
is owing to the Celt’s love of society and hatred of solitude, 
which is an entirely erroneous theory. His crowding in cities 
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arises from circumstances over which he had no mastery. Bar- 
barized at home, he knew nothing of land-tilling, had no money 
to invest; his passage often defrayed by a sister who had 
readily found domestic:service in the cities, he remained where 
he found something to do. He was not an artisan, like the 
emigrants of other nations; he had no colonization societies to 
help him to a hold in the soil. If he left the city his service 
was worthless, so he wisely remained where there was a market. 
There is no doubt but he often longed for the rural solitude 
of his early years. The traveller in Ireland who visits Galway 
or the mountain fastnesses of Donegal will smile at Mr. Mer- 
win’s idea of the Celtic love for society. In these lonely 
regions the Celt toils from year to year; he will pass his life 
without having seen a city. The Celt in America taking up 
the abandoned farms of New England, with the earnings that 
his family has rigorously saved, and the quick transformation 
of his sons into brawny farmers, tells that his city-crowding 
was in nowise his fault. What reflection does Mr. Merwin 
make on the descendants of the Puritans, who are abandoning 
their ancestral homes for the toil and grime of the city? This 
city-crowding has often given the Celt power, and as he was 
human he used it just as the other races do. He has been the 
victim of cunning, devising men, who have used him as a lad- 
der to eminence, and from their heights thanked him with 
scorn; some of his own whom he elevated became loathsome 
creatures, and the burden of their sins fell on his shoulders. 
Prejudice heaped on the race the sins of the individuals. 

“ A quality of deceit, of unveracity, such as is always found 
in a race long under subjection,” is another specimen of Mr. 
Merwin’s hasty generalizations to fit the character formed in 
his mind of what the Celt should be. Here the critic again 
saddles the politician as the race type. Deceit, unveracity are 
of the nature of politics, and blossom in every land. Has Mr. 
Merwin read the lives of Warren Hastings, Talleyrand, Metter- 
nich, etc ? Does he not know that in every little town in the 
States there is a clique of deceitful, unveracious politicians? 
The present writer lived in a thoroughly “ Yankee” town, and 
witnessed for years men of standing in that town buying votes 
on election-day, through agencies that they only knew that 
day, for money or whiskey. The cartoons representing a poli- 
tician wading through mire the day before election to greet 
the American farmer, and the day after not knowing him, were 
a telling rub at American politics. The Irishman coming to 
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America found politics unveracious and deceitful. When he de- 
cided “to have a hand in them,” to use a phrase, he had “to 
join the gang.” Their effect was baneful to his character, an 
odium prejudicially cast upon his race. 

Travellers in Ireland have found the people there an emi- 
nently religious race, and of such people lying cannot be specified. 
Being an imaginative race, the language will naturally be rich 
and full of color. It will not be stingy of words; facts can be 
clothed in rich robes, I remind the critic, as well as in plain kirtle. 

The “Irish, notwithstanding their intense love for Ireland,” 
who “have always exhibited a certain shame at being Irish in- 
stead of American,” are an ignorant few found in most races. A 
few ignorant Germans and French Canadians change their name, 
anglicize it, and claim to have had relations aboard the May- 
flower. Who thinks of judging the Germans or the French Cana- 
dian by this scum? Certainly not the philosophic historian. It 
would be ignoring the beauty of Apollo to scan a wart on his toe. 

As to an “inferiority of condition,” how could it be otherwise ? 

Mr. Merwin’s “ Anglo-Saxon” was rooted in the soil, maker 
of laws and keeper of the good things. Exiles driven from 
their homes, penniless and scantily clad, with eyes to see and 
intelligence to discern, must have readily come to the conclu- 
sion of an inferiority of condition, but, as Mr. Merwin well says, 
not one “of nature.” This was evidenced by their manner of 
setting to work in order to destroy this inferiority of condition. 

Considering the extent of their undertaking, and the dis- 
tance of their competitors, the present position of the race 
needs no apologist. Rome was not built in a day, and the way 
from poverty to opulence is beset with many hardships requir- 
ing reasonable time to conquer them. As to the incident re- 
lated by Mr. William O’Brien, it but proves to what a low 
condition the “ Anglo-Saxon” had reduced the race by centu- 
ries of penal enactments. 

In our own day we have the same effect: French Canadians 
foolishly pretending forgetfulness of their mother-tongue, be- 
cause those who are superior in condition ignorantly sneer at 
it. A similar case may be found in Germany during the reign 
of the great Frederick, who, says Adolph Stahr, “despised the 
German language.” 

During his reign, says Karl Hildebrand, “foreign manners, 
foreign language predominated everywhere.” Voltaire writes: 
“Je me trouvé ici en France. On ne parle que notre langue. 
L’allemand est pour les soldats et pour les chevaux.” 
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It was the bitter remembrance of those times that made 
Schiller sing : 
“ Kein Augustisch Alter blihte, 
Keines Medicaers Giite 
Lichelte der deutschen Kunst. 


“Von dem gréssten deutschen Sohne, 
Von des grossen Friedrich’s Throne 
Ging sie schutzlos, ungeehrt.” * 


This shame is entirely human, and not in any way a racial 
characteristic. Learned and ignorant alike despise with power 
and laugh with sarcasm. As to the term “ Paddy,” it was 
given by the “ Anglo-Saxon” in derision to the race and religion, 
just in the same way as Catholics, in derision of their religion, 
are called Romanists. Their resentment was just. It came to 
their ears just the same as frog-eater to the Frenchman’s, as a 
term of inequality. I cannot see the point in one Irishman using 
it as an opprobrium to another. The sting was put there by 
Mr. Merwin’s “ Anglo-Saxon.” 

“Another Irish trait, often exhibited in American life, is a 
morbid sensitiveness, a readiness to take offence and to suspect 
insult:or unkindness when none is intended; and this, too, is 
the badge of a conquered race. This failing has been shown 
most conspicuously in political matters. When Mayor Hewitt, 
of New York, refused to permit the Irish flag to be hoisted 
over City Hall upon St. Patrick’s Day, the Irishmen of New 
York received the refusal with a tirade of abuse. A Democratic 
governor of Massachusetts once declined to review an Irish so- 
ciety because its members paraded under arms, which was con- 
trary to the law of the State. This was a just and manly act 
on his part, and one from which he, being a Democrat, could 
gain no possible advantage; but the Irish, with Celtic impetu- 
osity and with the supersensitiveness of a conquered race, over- 
looked the motive, and took the act as an intentional insult.” 

I must again remind Mr. Merwin that his paragraph refers 
to the political Irishman who is always on the alert to make 
capital out of his resentment. The industrious Irish-American 
does not give three straws for an Irish flag floating over a city 
hall on the 17th of March. He does not believe in parades. 
The politicians, who are mainly rum-sellers, do; in the hopes 

*‘‘ No Augustan age flourished, the kindness of no Medicis smiled on German art. From 


Germany’s greatest son, from the throne of the great Frederick, she went unprotected, un- 
honored. 
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that it may bring grist to their mill. At the time of Mayor 
Hewitt’s refusal many letters appeared in the metropolitan press 
from Irish artisans declaring the mayor within his right. Poli- 
ticians disturbed in their plans generally hail their disturber 
with “a tirade of abuse.” The gradual extinction of parades is 
an index of the Irish-American feeling on this point. 

“Finally, our Irish immigrants have been almost universally 
Catholic in religion, and to the difference in religion between 
them and native Americans, more than to difference of race or 
of temperament, is due the fact that they still form a distinct 
though integral part of the commuhity. However, the American 
people, though Protestant, had ceased, at the time of the great 
Irish immigration, to be aggressively Protestant. They had also 
become much easier to live with, more flexible, more open- 
minded, than the Englishmen from whom they were descended ; 
and, on the whole, the two races—Anglo-Saxon, American, Pro- 
testant, on the one hand, and Celtic, Irish, Catholic, on the 
other—have lived and labored side by side with astonishingly 
little friction. There was, to be sure, the Know-Nothing move- 
ment of 1854-55, but that was a short-lived affair, and the pres- 
ent efforts of the A. P. A. are less effective, and bid fair to be 
equally transitory. The argument against the Irish, as Catho- 
lics, is that they owe allegiance first to the pope, and only 
secondarily to the government of the United States; but if 
these two powers ever come in conflict, it is safe to assume 
that national feeling will prevail, and that the pope will be dis- 
regarded. In the middle ages the authority of the pope was 
far greater, national feeling was far weaker, than is the case 
now; and yet the history of the middle ages is full of instances 
where the pope attempted to carry out some anti-national 
policy and failed. To what, indeed, is the present isolated posi- 
tion of the Holy Father due except to his vain resistance of 
that national feeling which produced United Italy.” 

Mr. Merwin is not a clear writer. It is difficult to ascertain 
what he really means in writing such a sentence as “ They still 
form a distinct though integral part of the community” while 
treating of the Celtic race element in American nationality. What 
about the German Catholics, Poles, French, etc.? They form, I 
presume, a distinct though integral part of the community. 

What then of the Catholics, descendants of those who came 
from England with Calvert, or of converts whose sires were 
Plymouth fathers? When he tells us that the “American peo- 
ple, though Protestant, had ceased, at the time of the great 
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Irish immigration, to be aggressively Protestant,” we beg leave 
to question the most interested parties. 

Mr.- Merwin gives the Protestant side of the issue. The old 
adage runs: “It is good to hear the other side.” In my re- 
searches I was recently led to examine files of journals, mostly 
sectarian, covering the period referred to by Mr. Merwin. 

These are convincing of the unabated aggressiveness of 
Protestantism. To this proof I might add the oral tradition of 
those who sought employment during those times. They had 
to suffer. Times had changed. Protestantism was well to do, 
and beginning to look down with contempt on domestic service. 
The Irishman was tolerated as a menial. Soon he became a 
necessity; and as he did, the Anglo-Saxon’s flexibility and 
open-mindedness followed. As his competence increased, and 
his inferior condition wore away, the friction naturally became 
less. Nations that treat inferior nations with contempt, when 
the inferior shows equality, polish their manners. Japan of 
yesterday sneered at, Japan of to-day praised, is a good example. 

“The argument against the Irish, as Catholics,.is that they 
owe allegiance first to the pope, and only secondarily to the 
government of the United States.” Who makes this argument? 
Surely no man of education, who can distinguish between the 
material and the spiritual. The Catholic Church teaches that 
the pope is the visible Head of the Church, the successor of 
St. Peter and Vicar of Christ, to whom allegiance in spiritual 
matters is due. Catholics, let it be emphasized for the benefit 
of those who clamor of “allegiance to the pope,” hold that their 
religion is supernatural. If this fact be.thoroughly digested, 
they will not be attacked for holding that duty to God pre- 
cedes duty to country, yet they may be both consonant. 
Ignorant Protestants imagine the pope as a foreign potentate, 
who aims at establishing a material kingdom. They lose the 
supernatural point of view, and hence lose all knowledge of the 
subject. History is a complete vindication of how thoroughly 
Catholics kept clear the difference between the temporal and 
spiritual powers of the Papacy. This same charge might equally 
be made against the Catholics of other denominations, against 
various other religions and societies whose heads are Europeans. 
It is an objection that the Celtic race rightly ignore, after their 
services of many years to their adopted land. If acts do not 
satisfy contentious bigotry, words are useless. Here is how 
Bishop England, many years ago, dealt with “the allegiance first 
to the pope, and only secondarily to the government of the 
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United States”: “ His (the pope’s) jurisdiction is only in spirit- 
ual and ecclesiastical things. The American Constitution leaves 
its citizens in perfect freedom to have whom they please to 
regulate their spiritual concerns. But if the pope were to de- 
clare war against America, and any Roman Catholic, under the 
pretext of spiritual obedience, were to refuse to resist this 
temporal aggressor, he would deserve to be punished for his 
refusal, because he owes to his country to maintain its rights. 
Spiritual power does not and cannot destroy the claim which 
the government has upon him.” The news, for such it is, that 
the present isolated position of the Holy Father is due to his 
vain resistance of that national feeling which produced United 
Italy smacks of the journalistic dogmatism of the day. 

‘‘Saloon-keepers are notoriously Irishmen; and what more 
social occupation could there be than keeping a saloon. In the 
Boston directory are the names of 526 persons who sell liquor 
at retail, and of these names 317 are unmistakably Irish.” 

Mr. Merwin is here fitting his words to his premeditated 
belief in Celtic sociability. : 

Let us at once admit the woful preponderance of Irish in 
the liquor-traffic; it does not prove the sociability theory. 

The Irish, coming; here unskilled, are, like Micawber, waiting 
for something to turn up. They became bartenders, not from 
choice but from compulsion. They had no friends and were 
compelled to find bread-employment at once. 

Entered in this business, which was eminently respectable in 
their native land, the temptation to embrace an easy-going life 
was strong. This same fascination applies to all races. Irish 
as bartenders, owing to their using the mother tongue, were in 
greater demand. Customers would not wait patiently for 
Jacques or Rudolph to learn English. The Irishman’s ready 
wit was also an attraction. 

Brewers not of his race, distillers with names suggesting the 
landing at Plymouth Rock, offered this obscure bartender a 
cozy nook, elegantly fitted up and well supplied with all kinds 
of liquors. 

He could be master of all this loveliness, quick possession, 
on condition that he sold their liquors. He acquiesced, and the 
reformers ever since have smiled and prayed in the halls of the 
tempter, and poured the vials of their wrath on the tempted. 
His townsmen from the old land, who were engaged during the 
day in the most ceaseless toil, were glad to leave their squalid 
homes in the rickety tenements and hasten to the sumptuous, 
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dazzling barroom of Pat and Mike. They saw him wax rich; a ° 
few would become his apprentices, who would later follow the 
master’s calling. Pat or Mike, growing rich, open-hearted, 
daughter-loving, became ambitious, founded this or that club, 
giving it a name attractive to his countrymen; finally running 
for office. His friends rallied to his support; he was elected, 
and became the dupe of cunning men who, when later on their 
trickery came to light, coolly saddled it on the “ignorant Irish 
politicians.” The press was in the hands of his enemy; the 
comic papers held him up as the déte noir in American politics. 
He soon learned their theory. Politics, he found, was an old 
Saxon game of helping yourself, as the saying goes, first, last, 
and at all times. This apt student of the American political 
school, formed in an “ Anglo-Saxon” mould, is the specimen 
Irishman in American life so lovingly hugged by the critics 
as the genuine Celt. 

“The Irish have not yet realized the American idea, that 
the people are themsélves the government, and that he who 
holds office is administering a trust for. the whole people, of 
whom he himself is a part. Political dishonesty is hardly more 
of a crime to an Irishman than smuggling to a woman.” 

So runs Mr. Merwin’s airy generalizing. Would Mr. Merwin 
name a single city ruled by the Anglo-Saxon where the poli- 
ticians in practice teach his American idea, that he who holds 
office is administering a public trust? Take Vermont, and we 
find that every little town has its political clique which holds 
in practice that a public office is a personal “grab.” 

The present legislature of New York is not Celtic. Hear 
an “Anglo-Saxon” critic on its idea of administering a trust 
for the whole people. Rev. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst in a 
speech at Plymouth Church, March 23, 1896, thus described the 
Anglo-Saxon legislature : 

“ When two sets of thieves cease to discourage one another's 
rapacity, you always know there is an amicable understanding 
as to the lootings. That is legislation. That is the sort of 
unctuous maw that is even now watering with beastly voracity 
at the succulent prospect.” 

It is evident from this divine that the “ American idea” has 
not been mastered by the “ Anglo-Saxon.” 

The New York Harper's Weekly—a publication that carefully 
eschews all things Celtic and takes. evident pains to laud the 
“ Anglo-Saxon "—writing of a late piece of legislation by this 

*‘ Anglo-Saxon ” legislature, says : 
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“No more prolific source of corruption, and no more nefar- 
ious engine of political tyranny than this bill could have been 
contrived by the most inventive genius of mischief.” 

“If we say that the course which the Irish have taken in 
politics has been more uniformly and consistently bad than that 
pursued by native Americans, we shall probably state the truth.” 

In the light of these extracts where is the probability? 

Mr. Merwin sees the race through the Tammany corruption 
of a few discredited Irish politicians. Has he plummeted the 
depth of corruption in that Native-American city of Baltimore? 

“ Among Irish politicians there is an almost entire absence 
of that reform element which has always to be reckoned with 
in the case of native Americans.” 

The reader will again note Mr. Merwin’s saving use of 
adverbs. This is a baseless assertion, as is evidenced from the 
thousands of Irish votes that were given to what they honestly 
believed to be the Reform cause in the last city elections, thus 
electing the ticket of Strong and Goff. Irish-Americans are con- 
spicuous in the Good Government Clubs. Judged as a race, 
they are in political honesty certainly not below the native 
American. Political morality is so low that the least ‘said the 
better. Mr. Merwin’s native American, if wisdom is one of his 
accomplishments, will avoid boasting. A calm reading of the 
recent enactments passed in the various States, at the suggestions 
of capitalists and with the help of “ boodle,” will be an effectual 
guard on his tongue. 

“The herding of the Irish in our large cities, and their sud- 
den contact with new social and political conditions, have made 
the average of pauperism, crime, and mortality very high 
among them. For example, in the year 1890 the number of 
white paupers born in the United States, but having both 
parents foreign-born and both parents of the same nationality, 
was, so far as it could be ascertained, 3,333. To this number 
the Irish contributed 1,806, whereas the Germans contributed 
only 916, although the Germans in this country outnumber the 
Irish by more than a million. A table which indicates, not 
the pauper but the criminal element, is even more significant. 
In 1890 the number of white prisoners who were born in the 
United States, but who had both parents foreign-born and both 
parents of the same nationality, was 11,327. These were dis- 
tributed, so far as the Irish and Germans are concerned, as 
follows: Irish, 7,935; German, 1,709.” 

I cannot do better in answer to this paragraph than to 
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quote an “Anglo-Saxon,” Rev. Alfred Young. The extract 
is taken from a chapter of his book, Catholic and Protestant 
Countries Compared, entitled “‘The Alleged Criminality of the 
Irish People”’: 

“Tf statistics give a large number of Irish criminals and pau- 
pers, the sociologist will tell you why it is, and why it is quite 
reasonable it should be so, despite their nationality or religion. 
These Irish criminals and paupers in this country are the dregs 
of an enforced emigration of a population degraded by oppres- 
sion, reduced by torturing poverty, and stimulated to violent 
reprisals against their oppressors, flying from one form of grasp- 
ing landlordism to another in this country which drives the 
lower classes of them into a compulsory order of social life 
and environments which cannot but breed crime, fostered and 
increased by a base, conscienceless class, composed of their own 
fellow-Irishmen and others, who defy the most solemn entreaties 
and’ denunciations of their religious superiors, and the laws of 
the state; and who, carried away by the popular passion for 
amassing riches, open their convict and pauper-making drinking 
saloons, and there devour the substance of their hard-working, 
and too free-handed fellow-countrymen. The Catholic Church 
has no more unworthy representatives on the face of the earth 
of her true moral influence than these drinking-saloon breeders 
of crime and poverty.” For Catholic Church let the reader 
read Irish race, and he will enter fully into my mind. 

To the above extract I might add the suggestive sentence 
of Mr. Howe Tolman: “The rich can shield and shelter their 
children, but alas for those of the poor!” Thus pauperism 
and crime are not, then, racial, but the outcome of the liquor-traffic 
and environment which came from their penniless expulsion to 
our shores. The liquor-traffic, that terrible bane, must be grap- 
pled by the race at once, and subdued. Already the race has 
taken the initial step by holding up the traffickers to detesta- 
tion. I might mention the work of such men as Archbishop 
Ireland and Father Cleary, the numerous temperance societies, 
the millions of leaflets annually distributed, and, above all, the 
actions of beneficial unions disbarring rum-sellers as members. 
This is conclusive evidence that the Celt has become weary 
of the politician and saloon-keeper, and at all hazards is deter- 
mined to destroy his influence. We speedily hope for the result. 

“If you take up a book written by a genuine Irishman, you 
will find, as a rule, that it is more witty, certainly more elo- 
quent and imaginative in style, than the ordinary English or 
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American book. But read on a little, and you are almost sure 
to come upon some statement so careless, so exaggerated, so 
outré, or so illogical that the effect of the whole is spoiled. 
The Celt, though artistic by nature, is almost never a good 
artist. He has the sense of beauty—that is the gift of nature; 
but the sense of form, which is only in part the gift of nature, 
and which depends upon a trained judgment, upon self-discip- 
line, upon hard, continuous work, he lacks. Ireland is running 
over with poetic feeling, but where are the Irish’ poets? The 
liveliness and sociability of the Celt, which make him-a dweller 
in cities, also tend to repress the literary instinct. He has not 
that brooding, meditative spirit which is nursed in solitude, and 
which is necessary to the development of literary genius.” 

The Celt lacks the gift of form; but inasmuch as this 
depends, as Merwin admits, on trained judgment, self-discipline, 
etc., it is not racial, unless these qualities are predicated as 
beyond the power of the race—surely an insane predication. 
Has Mr. Merwin read the songs of Thomas Moore? Are they 
formless? Has he read the balanced periods of Shiel? Does 
he consider the writings of Mahaffy wanting in artistry? 

A late American book, Phases of Thought, by Brother Aza- 
rias, shows trained judgment, self-discipline, hard, continuous 
work. Yet this Brother Azarias was a pure Celt. Mr. Merwin 
evidently bases his dictum on some hasty, hurriedly gotten-up, 
catch-penny Irish selections, where ignorant Celtic rhymers run 
to riot. 

No critic would utter such a dictum whose knowledge of 
Celtic literature was in anywise profound. Let me remind Mr. 
Merwin that that consummate artist and stylist, Renan, was a 
Celt. To produce literature (I use the word in its true sense) 
requires culture and leisure. The Irish-American, as yet, has 
been too busy in home-making to have these requisites. What 
has the native American done? Produced a Concord sage, whose 
form is imperfect if judged by long standing literary canons, 
and a chaotic Walt Whitman, who is the god of the younger 
school of native American poetry—a poetry which “is running 
over the country.” 

Mr. Merwin should avoid criticism; he is strangely unfit 
for its office. I lay down his article with Matthew Green’s 
shrewd couplet in my mind: 


“And mere upholsters in a trice 
On gems and paintings set a price.” 
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““SURGE, AMICA MEA, ET VENI!” 


BY ‘ ALBA,” 


RISE, and come away! 

Why art thou ling’ring there? 
Life is too short a day 

To waste on empty air. 

Long have the world’s vain joys 
Tempted thy soul to stray; 
Leave, now, those aimless toys. 

Arise, and come away! 


Arise, and come away ! 
Leave, now, the darken’d land 
Of lying Heresy, 
In Sion’s light to stand. 

Let not thy heart despair, 
Though grievous be the way; 
My Voice shall guide thee there. 

Arise, and come away! 


Arise, and come away! 
Unbind each earthly tie ; 
Quit life and all things gay, 
The flesh to crucify. 
Where home-affections shine 
Others may guiltless stay ; 
But thou art seal’d for Mine. 
Arise, and come away! 


Arise, and come away! 
Life’s hour of longing past, 
Cloudless Eternity 
Bursts on thy gaze at last. 
Mine through the tearful night— 
Mine through the Endless Day— 
Bride of Salvation’s Light, 
Arise, and come away! 





THE GREAT REPEALER, DANIEL O’CONNELL. 


THE UNJUST STEWARD OF THE NATIONS. 
BY JOHN J. O’SHEA. 


<P I NGLAND is the richest empire in the world to- 

— day. At no period in her history have her for- 

tunes been so high. While the rest of the globe 

has been suffering from a protracted visitation 

of commercial distress she has prospered abnor- 

mally. After expending nearly a hundred million pounds for 
her public service in the past year, her Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer finds himself now in possession of more than four mil- 
lions of a surplus. But side by side with England is her op- 
pressed sister, Ireland, sunk at this moment in the most woe- 
begone condition of all the countries in Europe. Her fortunes 
were never in so desperate a plight. In inverse ratio to Eng- 
land’s rise has been that unhappy country’s downfall. She 
stands at this moment as a ragged and starving beggar from the 
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Whitechapel slums beside a silk-robed, gem-decked, over-fed dame 
from Belgravia. Her ruin is almost complete. Her population 
has fled, her fields are depastured, her revenue has dwindled 
down to the lowest point. Between the remnant of her peo- 
ple and the horrors of another famine there stands but one 
precarious harvest. If the coming summer prove unfavorable 
to Irish husbandry, the population will be once more depen- 
dent, to a large extent, on the bounty of outsiders. 

There is no difficulty in finding the cause of this shameful 
spectacle. It is described in two words—English rule. 

A hundred years ago Ireland was fairly prosperous. It had 
a population as numerous, or rather a little more so, than that 
of to-day. It had a large share of manufacturing industry to 
help its agriculture. It had its own Parliament developing the 
resources of the country as no other power before or since has 
attempted to do. It had a resident aristocracy spending its 
money lavishly in the country. Now it has none of these 
things save the agriculture. The union with England—a fatal 
marriage of a verity—has swept them all away. It has reduced 
her simply to beggary and helplessness, a monumental disgrace 
to the rich, remorseless nation beside her, who insisted on mak- 
ing herself her weaker sister’s keeper. 

England is now at the bar. She has been called upon to 
give an account of her stewardship, and she has been proved 
guilty of fraud—fraud so enormous as to take one’s breath 
away. Before the Royal Commission on Financial Relations, 
by the mouths of such consummate masters of figures as Sir 
Richard Giffen and the Accountant-General, Sir Edward Hamil- 
ton, as well as other capable experts, she has been proved to 
have wrung from the Irish population, for the purposes of her 
government in Ireland as well as at home during the past fifty 
years, a sum in excess of Ireland’s just proportion of taxation 
which, if capitalized, would amount to two hundred million 
pounds, or a thousand million dollars! 

The statement is enough to take one’s breath away. It 
must seem to many a huge exaggeration—a mere rhetorician’s 
figment. But it is nothing of the kind; it is downright sober 
truth.. Its absolute accuracy has been established on oath, by 
the testimony of English officials of the highest position, who 
could -never be suspected of any prejudice in favor of Ireland’s 
claims, but whose honor as English gentlemen could not sanc- 
tion any evasion of the facts when called for by the assent of 
Parliament. 
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PURPOSELY TANGLED ACCOUNTS. 


It was not without the greatest difficulty that any inquisi- 
tion was at last got to probe the matter. Many attempts had 
been made in earlier years by Sir J. N. McKenna, Mr. Mitchell- 
Henry, and other Irish members of Parliament, to get the gov- 
ernment to assent to an inquiry into the financial relations be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland, but it was not until a couple 
of years ago that any success crowned such attempts. The Irish 
people owe it to the inclusion of Mr. Thomas Sexton, one of 
the ablest of the Irish representatives in the personnel of the 
Royal Commission, that the truth was at length dragged to the 
surface. The records had been in some cases hidden away for 
years, and the accounts had got into a state of almost hopeless 
confusion. To what extent this prevailed may be estimated 
from the fact that, in drafting the financial portion of his Home 
Rule Bill, Mr. Gladstone was led into an error whereby Ireland 
would have been called upon to pay annually a vast sum 
more than her proper share in the public burdens, all because 
of this confusion in the mutual accounts. 

The public are indebted to one of the English Liberal mem- 
bers of Parliament, Mr. Thomas Lough, for a valuable commen- 
tary upon the situation now created.* Mr. Lough is a justice- 
loving man, apparently, and he feels keenly the disastrous effects 
of his country’s scandalous misgovernment of Ireland. Towards 
the close he makes some practical recommendations for the 
rectification of the injury inflicted upon Ireland. But he does 
not go far enough in his recommendations. What difference is 
there between individuals and communities or states, in the 
matter of dishonest dealing? The same moral law applies no 
matter what the number of people engaged in a dishonest 
transaction. When one man takes from another by force what 
is that other’s property, we call it robbery, and the dishonest 
one is bound to expiate his crime and make full restitution if 
he is able. Great Britain is more than able to repay what she 
has unjustly wrung from Ireland. She is called upon to make 
restitution or stand outside the pale of honest society. “ Ire- 
land is a nation starved in the midst of plenty.” This is the 
terse way in which Mr. Lough sums up the results of the Legis- 
lative Union. And why is she’ so situated? Simply and solely 
because of her enforced connection with Great Britain. She has 
always produced, especially in flocks and herds, far more than 


* England’s Wealth, Ireland's Poverty. By ‘Thomas Lough, M.P. New York: G, P. 
Putnam’s Sons; London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
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sufficient for the material wants of her population, but these have 
long ceased to feed Irish stomachs or clothe Irish backs, “ Sic 
vos non vobis, vellificatur oves.”” They cross the seas to Eng- 
land’s markets, and by the workings of the ingenious economic 
system which England has established English ships bring back 
in return Indian corn for the Irish to eat and English shoddy 
wherewith to clothe them. The Irish, not relishing this mode 
of exchange, would fain shake off the economists who maintain 
it, but in order to prevent them, and make them bear it willy- 
nilly, an English army, military and constabulary, of forty-four 
thousand men is permanently maintained, and a number of 
spacious jails, with judges and hangmen, are also provided, to 
give a legal flavor to the oppression. For all these things, and 
many more collateral ones, Ireland is called upon to pay. The 
consequence is that while the taxation of Ireland, which amount- 
ed to only nine shillings per head at the Union in 1800—when 
Ireland was in easy circumstances and well able to pay—foots 
up now to a total of forty-nine shillings per capita. “The re- 
sult of the whole century has been,” says Mr. Lough, “that 
the inhabitant of Great Britain has had his especial taxation 
cut down to half, while the inhabitant of Ireland has had his 
doubled.” 
PITT’S FALSE PRETENCES, 

In proposing the union of the legislatures to the English 
House of Commons, William Pitt put forward not only high 
political grounds for the change, but material and moral ones 
as well. The material grounds were the advantages that must 
accrue to Ireland from the introduction of English capital and 
industrial energy, and the consequent increase to Irish trade 
and commerce; the moral ones, the advantages to the Irish 
Catholics of having their claims to religious freedom discussed 
by a Parliament remote from the scene of sectarian animosities 
and actuated, as he loftily put it, by a spirit of wisdom and tol- 
eration. Similar reasons were put forward in the Irish Parlia- 
ment by Lord Clare and Viscount Castlereagh, but the material 
argument was instantly met and refuted there by the reminder 
that the aim of commercial England always had been to destroy 
Irish trade, not foster it, and only too successfully so, as in 
the case of the woollen industry. The Irish legislators who re- 
sisted the union proposals foresaw only too plainly that the 
withdrawal of the Legislature from the Irish capital must be 
followed by the flight of the money, and the decline of the 
many industries which the presence of a resident aristocracy 
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and a Parliament had created there. These dismal forebodings 
were realized even more swiftly than they had anticipated. 
Within a couple of years after the closing of the Parliament 


FAMOUS FRIENDS AND OPPONENTS OF THE UNION. 
1. Duke of Leinster. 2. Lord Clare. 3. Herry Flood, 4. Henry Grattan. 5. Hussey 
Burgh. 6. Hely Hutchinson, 7. Lord Charlemont. 
in Dublin a vast number of its traders were bankrupt and an 
immense number of mills and factories closed. “ Thirty-three 
years of union,” remarks Sir Jonah Barrington in the introduc- 
tion to his Rise and Fall of the Irish Nation, “have been thirty- 
three years of beggary and disturbance.” 
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How the beggary came to exist has been well developed by 
the Royal Commission; why. the disturbance was not more 
violent than that which he had witnessed arose not from want 
of will but of means. 


THE REAL CAUSE OF IRELAND’S RUIN. 


Many causes have been assigned by learned speculators for 
the now perennial poverty of Ireland. Want of manufactures, 
some have alleged; the absence of coal and iron has often 
been pleaded, in the teeth of the fact that coal and iron are 
more cheaply landed in Dublin or Belfast than in London, from 
any of the great English mines. The chronic indolence of the 
Irish peasant is another excuse—one of those which did not 
hesitate at a wholesale slander. Some bold theorists even go 
so far as to allege that the religion of'the great bulk of the 
people has no small share in the responsibility, inasmuch as 
the Irish Catholics observe a few holidays more than other de- 
nominations do. After the evidence given before the Royal 
Commission no one can blink the fact that the cause of Ire. 
land’s poverty is that the country is unjustly fleeced in order 
to support an alien system of rule, as well as to pay for Eng- 
land’s wars abroad. To escape this fleecing those of her popu- 
lation who can escape leave her shores in thousands annually, 
throwing the burden on the ever-diminishing number at home, 
staggering year by year more painfully under the ever-increas- 
ing weight. Year by year, simultaneously with this flight of 
the peasantry, thousands of acres of land go out of cultivation. 
The abomination of desolation is widening over the land. The 
contrivers and upholders of the Union have done their work 
well. They have made a desert, but they can hardly call it peace. 

It is necessary, in order to gain a clear view of the pauper- 
ization of Ireland, to go back a couple of years before the 
date of the so-called Union. To effect this transaction, the 
darling project of William Pitt, it was necessary to resort to 
extraordinary means. These means included the goading of the 
country into a state of rebellion by acts of barbarity, and the 
sending of English troops to suppress this rebellion on the pre- 
tence that the Irish government was unable to deal with it. 
Then, the Irish Parliament being hostile to the proposals of 
Union, it was necessary to seek out its weakest, vainest, and 
poorest members, and bribe these with money and titles, in 
such number. as would give a majority on the question when 
it came to a final vote in Parliament. This was done, and 
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when the infamy had been accomplished the cost of the whole 
enterprise was saddled upon Ireland. As Daniel. O’Connell 
remarked when exposing the transaction, it would have been 
just as reasonable to ask Ireland to pay for the knife with 
which Lord Castlereagh committed suicide. 


THE HALCYON DAYS OF IRISH FINANCES. 


Previous to the insurrection of 1798 the public debt of Ire- 
land amounted to only four millions of pounds; the suppression - 
of the insurrection, and the buying of placemen and others to 
carry the Union, added twenty-two millions to this. Every 
penny of this charge was saddled upon Ireland, in order to 
give its people a lesson in the true meaning of British fair play. 
The public debt of great Britain, on the other hand, was at the 
date of the Union over four hundred and fifty millions. A 
separate system of taxation was provided for Ireland, in order 
to make it appear that she was to be exempt from the respon- 
sibility of the larger debt until such time as her separate debt 
had attained a certain proportion toward the British account; 
then her taxation was to be amalgamated with that of the 
rest of the kingdom. The amalgamation took place in 1817, 
and the desired end had been attained by the ingenious pro- 
cess of placing upon Ireland year by year a load of taxes which 
no squeezing could get from the people, for the very simple 
reason that they were unable to pay, and then allowing the 
uncollected portion to mount up year by year as outstanding 
arrears. In 1801 the Irish debt stood to that of Great Bri- 
tain in the ratio of sixteen to one; by the process described 
this proportion had in seventeen years been altered to seven 
and a half to one. 


A FALSE RATIO OF NATIONAL REVENUE. 


It is necessary to go back again before the period of the 
Union to arrive at a just appreciation of the extent to which 
Ireland has been swamped by that ruinous tie. Pitt and Cas. 
tlereagh, in seeking for a basis for a proportional scale of taxa- 
tion for Ireland, took for that purpose two abnormal years— 
namely, 1799-1800. In these two years the English Exchequer 
had piled on the shoulders of Ireland the whole cost of sup- 
pressing the rebellion of England’s own making, and of the 
bribery for the purposes of the Union. This sum ran up the 
public debt of Ireland from a mere bagatelle to a sum of 
nearly thirty millions, and the annual payment forced from the 
people for this these unprincipled statesmen seized upon as the 
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normal ratio, making one audacious piece of dishonesty the 
ground for perpetrating another still more injurious because 
more lasting. Ireland had practically no debt until then. Her 
taxation did not often exceed two millions per annum. In 
order to pay off the new burdens imposed upon the country the 
taxation all at once was nearly doubled, while the resources of 
the people, as a direct consequence of the Union and the 
rebellion, diminished at a frightful rate. The result was an 
enormous deficit every year until 1817, when the piling up of 
the recurring deficits had resulted in the levelling of Ireland’s 
public debt to the proportion whereat a junction with the 
English debt had been provided for in the articles of Union. 


THE FIRM OF WOLF AND LAMB. 


Had the accounts remained separate, Ireland’s debt at the 
date of the junction could hardly have exceeded forty millions. 
The amalgamation of the two exchequers capped the climax 
of financial wrong-doing. Cold-blooded as Pitt was, he never 
contemplated making Irish burdens more than the country 
could bear; hence his provision in the Act of Union for keep- 
ing the accounts of the two countries distinct. The amalgama- 
tion of the customs services was another step in the direction 
of making things incurable, by so mixing up the accounts of 
the two countries as to make it impossible to ascertain the 
separate revenue of each. Later on—in 1853—a gross viola- 
tion of the provisions of the Union was perpetrated. The 
income tax, it had been explicitly declared, should at no time 
be levied. upon Ireland, but in that year Parliament tore up 
this stipulation and made Ireland pay her share of this tax. 
Then the government began a policy of piling on duty on 
whiskey which has gone on steadily ever since. This is a 
method of impost which had many specious arguments in its 
favor. Moralists and reformers have defended it, as tending to 
diminish the consumption of alcohol; but the result shows that 
it has not in reality any such tendency. An analysis of this 
branch of the subject proves that the consumption of spirits in 
Ireland, per head, is little more than half that of Great Britain. 
The entire consumption in Ireland amounts to only an aver- 
age of a gallon per head in the year. The average cost of a 
gallon of spirits in Ireland is twenty shillings, and of this sum 
twelve and sixpence goes in duty to the state. An English- 
man, under the same rule of taxation, pays to the state only 
twopence on a gallon of beer, whereas were the test merely 
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alcohol, and not any particular medium for it, the Englishman’s 
mulct would be six times the amount it now is. 
It is astounding what a number of fallacies have been 
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1. Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 2. W.Conyngham Plunket. 3. Charles Kendal Bushe. 


4. Lord Castlereagh. 5. John Egan, 6. Dr, Patrick Duignenan. 7. Lawrence Parsons, 
resorted to in order to bolster up the monstrous injustice of 
the system under which Ireland has been bled to death. 
Decline in the population has been welcomed by many pur- 
blind economists as a blessing insuring prosperity to the remain- 
der. But the lesser the number of tax-payers grew the greater 
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became their burdens. Four millions and a half of people are 
now bearing much the same load that eight millions bore half 


a century ago. 


BANKRUPTCY PLUS BARRACKS AND POOR-HOUSES. 


Another glittering fallacy is that as nearly all the money 
raised in Ireland as taxation is spent there on the support of 
the army and the maintenance of military stations, the tax- 
payer suffers no loss. The answer is that the army is a luxury 
with which Ireland can entirely dispense. The maintenance of: 
forty thousand mere idlers on her soil is a thing she herself 
would never dream of indulging in. It is for Great Britain’s 
imperial policy these men are there, and Great Britain should 
in all conscience pay for their keep. 

To arrive at a clear understanding of the financial position 
as between Great Britain and Ireland to-day, it is not necessary 
to follow Mr. Lough in all-his analyses. It may give some 
notion of that position to take a few leading statements. One 
of the most vivid is the comparison of the respective taxable 
capacities of the two countries. These are in the ratio of 15 
(Ireland) to 1,092 (Great Britain), or 1 to 73. Yet the net re- 
sult of the concurrent taxation of the two countries for the 
past ninety-five years is that the individual Irishman pays forty- 
nine shillings per year now, whereas in 1800 he paid only nine 
shillings; and the individual Briton’s poll-tax remains just 
where it was. How enormous a sum this difference made in 
the whole ninety-five years may be estimated from Mr. Lough’s 
calculation of two hundred million pounds as the capitalized 
value of the fraudulent imposts during the past fifty years. 
For one-third of the preceding half-century the proportion of 
extortionate taxation had been much higher than during any 
portion of the period under his immediate purview. “If you 
take the excess at two millions a year payable for ninety years 
since the Union,” said Mr. Murrough O’Brien, an eminent 
authority, in his evidence before the Royal Commission, “ with 
three per cent. compound interest, it would amount to over a 
thousand millions.” 

One stands aghast when confronted with such appalling 
facts. Had this money been applied to the elevation and 
development of the country, rather than to the barren task of 
keeping it down and Griving out its population, how different 
a spectacle would Ireland and Great Britain present before the 
world to-day! And what volumes of mournful tragedy speak 
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from the tabulated pages of the blue books which epitomize 
this story of failure and ruin! 


WILL ENGLAND MAKE AMENDS ? 


There are men in England who will feel the disgrace and 
shame of the revelation. _But when even such Liberals as Mr. 
Lough dare not propose the only adequate atonement—that is, 
reparation as far as lies in the offender’s power—what are we 
to hope from the majority who are now in the place of the 
lawgivers? Moral density and mulish obstinacy are the 
characteristics of the English Tory. There is no hope of grace 
or repentance in that breast of triple brass. And yet the fact 
that “ Banquo’s in his grave”—that the generations of starved 
and exiled thousands can never trouble him more—may not be 
altogether an unalloyed satisfaction with him. Recent events 
have shown him that there is some strange quality in the dry 
bones of the banished and buried Celt capable of revivifying 
their scattered particles, whenever and wherever the day of 
retribution presents itself: 


“Et orietur ex ossibus ultor.” 


Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Morley, and the other Liberal chiefs had 
read the Sibylline books to some advantage; but to Lord 
Salisbury and his henchmen their pages are as unintelligible as 
the handwriting on the wall to the Babylonian revellers. A 
few years more, they say in their hearts, and the Irish question 
will be settled as the Georgian question was settled by Russia. 
But they may be deceived. The Celt dies hard. For nearly 
three hundred years the predecessors of the Salisburys and the 
Balfours have been trying to eradicate him in Ireland, and the 
end is not yet. 
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* To win or scorn eternal ecstasy ! 
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SUBJECT TO CHANGE. 


BY HELEN M. SWEENEY. 


HE Empire State Express was skimming over its 
well-ballasted road-bed. The telegraph poles 
seemed fleeting ghosts that stretched out their 
long, thin arms in an ineffectual attempt to stay 
the progress of the flyer. 

In a cotner of the Puritan, the first of the Pullmans, sat a © 
young man whose twenty-five years rested lightly on his broad 
shoulders. His eyes were keen and eager; yet he saw nothing 
before him while he thoughtfully bit the brown moustache that 
barely covered his well-cut lip. He looked young and unfinished. 
There were no lines on his face, no depth to his clear eyes, 
nothing but promise in the crude grace of youth that lit up his 
boyish countenance. 

His thoughts were as fleeting as the telegraph poles, but 
more varied. All the time, however, he was conscious of the 
strong emotional undercurrent beneath the lighter subjects on 
the surface. He was going to Albany with his preceptor’s let- 
ter to Dr. Gales, of the Albany Medical College. Though he 
would not own it, even to himself, he had really seized this op- 
portunity because Elsie Patmore lived but a block away from 
Professor Gales, and it would not seem amiss to drop in on 
her for an afternoon call. 

He had it all arranged in that little theatre under his hat: 
his being ushered into the dainty little reception room while 
his card went up, the /frou-frou of her silk skirts as she came 
down the broad stairs, the look of pleased surprise and welcome 
in her soft eyes as she left her hand in his for a moment longer 
than was absolutely necessary, her interested questions on his 
college course, her warm congratulations on his recent gradua- 
tion, and then—and then—he caught sight of the woman’s hand 
next to him, and its contour immediately recalled Elsie’s hand. 
He wondered if she would be unconventional enough to forego 
the regulation diamond solitaire, and wear the engagement ring 
he had in his mind; he pictured the low-lying beryl in its 
Etruscan setting on that milk-white hand. 

This happy, care-free youth could afford to think of rings. 
His father kept his long-promised word on graduation day, and, 
in the vernacular of the Clinic, “planked down a cool five 
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thousand.” He had made arrangements with Dr. Browing, of 
the Presbyterian, to take two terms of surgical service in the 
hospital, blissfully unmindful of the necessity of going at once 
to earn his living. ‘And then,” his thoughts ran on, “surely 
Elsie will not want a longer engagement than two years, and 
what’s the matter with taking her to Germany with me?” His 
thoughts were far afield. Fast as the train was flying, they out- 
stripped it. 

He flung his head back on his chair and tried to think of 
something else. Of something else? It was only now that he 
realized how much this goal had been to him, how long the 
thought of this pure, sweet girl’s love had lain close to his 
heart. He went over again, for the hundredth time, the cir- 
cumstances of their first meeting. It had been on the Harvard 
campus when she had come up to her brother’s graduation. 
He remembered her quiet, reposeful manner, in such marked 
contrast to the chattering crowd around her. He recalled the 
very dress she had worn—a. soft, crinkled, gray thing, which he, 
in his masculine way, thought plain. He remembered the quiet 
look of happiness in her eyes as her brother stepped down 
from the platform, the most highly honored student, his de- 
gree rolled tightly in his hand. He remembered—bah! what 
was the use of remembering when the stupid train crawled so. 
How gracious she had been in the long delicious weeks that 
followed, as their two parties had gone together through Lake 
George, Lake Champlain, Montreal, Quebec, then down the St. 
Lawrence, to Niagara, to New York, and then—ah, well! she 
had gone home to Albany, and he had begun to “dig for 
honors” at the Vanderbilt Clinic. 

He rose and stepped toward the door just as the train was 
pulling into East Albany. A slowing-up over the long bridge, 
a snort, a rumble, a wheezing of air-breaks, and the “flyer” 
puffed into the Albany depot on time to the second. 

He had not seen his divinity “for ages.” Single years are 
apt to be ages when brightened only occasionally by friendly 
letters, and for the past three years she had been in Europe. 

In half an hour he was standing on the doorstep of Miss 
Patmore’s home. Now that he was actually on the threshold 
he hesitated. His heart began to thump violently, and twice 
he bit his lip instead of his much-abused moustache. However, 
he set his jaw in a dogged way he had when about to tackle 
a hard subject, and pushed the button vigorously. The door 
was opened instantly, and he found himself face to face with 
the girl of his choice, who was on the point of going out. He 
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forgot his well-conned greeting, forgot everything save that he 
was holding her hands in his, too happy to speak. 

An hour later he went down those steps an older, sadder, 
wiser man. He scarcely knew where he was going. Fortu- 
nately at that moment the shriek of a locomotive sounded in 
his ears, and, true ‘to his New York habit, he made a rush for 
the train. He found it to be a local and had to wait for his 
half an hour. And that waiting—how dreary he found it! 
Twice he laughed with the pathetic bitterness of youth in the 
face of its first real disappointment; twice he attempted to 
walk off his misery, but was forced to desist; for even in his 
gloom he felt the notice his movements attracted. 

“Tf it were only for some other reason,” he sighed, and let 
his thoughts slip back to the moment when she, leaving her 
fingers in his, had in the sweetest, lowest tone said, “ Yes, I 
love you; but—” Ah, that “but”! For, while acknowledging 
that she loved him, she refused to marry him unless he became 
a member of Dr. Clarkson’s Church. 

“Why, Elsie, I am a Catholic,” he had said, with,a little 
stir of apprehension at the heart. 

“Yes, I know; but you could change.” 

Never would he forget the sensation of that moment. He 
had never been a practical Catholic, had never made a dis- 
play of his religion, though never by word or deed denying it; 
but now he felt as though a long-barred gate had been rudely 
pushed open. Flinging up his head, he had answered her once 
for all. 

“Change? never! My mother lived and died a Catholic. 
My father became one for her sake, and, unlike most ‘ petti- 
coat converts,’ has remain a staunch son of the church to this 
day. For their sakes, please God, their son will never be any- 
thing else.” 

“TI do not see your argument. If you are a Catholic only be- 
cause your parents are you cannot have very strong convictions,” 
she said with an arch look at his rueful face. ‘ Why, my father 
is a Baptist, but for nearly four years I have been an Episco- 
palian.” Then, with an abrupt change of tone, “ You would 
change if you really loved me.” 

“ Elsie,” he had answered, and the cold tones half-frightened 
her, “I do love you, but I cannot give up my religion even 
for your dear sake. Your inference was right a moment ago. 
It was my way of putting it that was wrong. We are apt to 
grow up to our religion, following where our parents have led; 
but I.was wrong to lead you to think that decause of my par- 
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ents’ belief I am a Catholic. No, I am a Catholic because I 
am convinced that in these days one must be either a Catholic 
or an Agnostic. All my training, all my beliefs, all my con- 
victions lead me to the Catholic Church. If my reason, how- 
ever, were to tell me that yours was the right church, to-morrow 
I would join you.” 

“Then there is nothing more to be said, Dr. Hilton,” she 
had said; “I must beg that you will excuse me.” And turning, 
swept out of the room, dropping as she went the single heavy 
rose that had been lying on her bosom. He dropped on one 
knee, picked it up, and bowed his head till his lips met the 
crushed flower between his fingers. A wave of pain passed 
across his soul, and he tasted one of life’s bitterest draughts ‘at 
that moment. 

“‘Nothing more to be said—nothing more to be said!” echoed 
and re-echoed in his weary brain all the way up the street, and 
now in his enforced quiet was burning into his very heart. 

“By Jove! it’s the very first time I’ve ever been accused of 
having too much religion,” he said, savagely digging his stick 
into a crack in the floor; “but,” and a softened look crept into 
his eyes, “I cannot go back on that, Elsie or no Elsie.” 

That journey homeward he never forgot. If the “flyer” on 
the way up had been slow to his happy heart, what was this? 
Words failed him. Long years afterwards, when the bearded 
man could look back with philosophic calmness on the poig- 
nant griefs of youth, Dr. Hilton used to say that on that train 
he travelled from inexperience to maturity—which places are 
not set down on any map, but we all know where they are. 

Only one thought stood out clearly from the confused ones 
surging through his weary brain—work, work, work—and so 
perhaps forget. 

But he did not forget. He could only put the feeling down 
deep in his heart, and close the inner door upon it. But often, 
like a strain of half-forgotten music, the bitter-sweet pain came 
over him. Whenever a woman’s soft gray eyes looked into his 
with pain in their depths, he thought of Elsie’s eyes as he last 
had seen them; whenever a tone, a smile, a little trick of man- 
ner recalled the one woman in all the world for him, a sigh 
would rise to his lips, a dimness to his eyes that would not be 
put down for all his iron will. 

Upon his return to the city on that never-to-be-forgotten 
day he went at once to his father, and told him the pitiful little 
tale with a coolness and courage that did not for a moment 
deceive the kind old eyes looking so searchingly into his. 
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“T tell you this, father, so that you will never ask me why 
I do not marry. I know that many will think that my profes- 
sion demands it; but I am going to risk that and go in and 
win,” with a heavy blow of his clinched fist on the desk before 
him. 

“You'll do, Jack. Perhaps this is the best thing that could 
have happened to you. I will not say that you should look 
for another girl to be your wife, for a man’s first love is apt 
to be his last in our family. Years ago the same thing hap- 
pened to me—now don’t !—your mother refused me twice before 
she married me. But all the time—yes, a// the time, she was 
the one woman in all the world for me, and I won her, Jack, 
as you will win your sweetheart, too, some day.” 

“Thanks, governor’’—the slang term became an endearment 
on his lips— now no more of this; I’m going to work.” 

And so he did. As his father watched his career from that 
time he saw the first real pain the lad had ever known leav- 
ing its mark on his character, refining, strengthening, and 
ennobling it. It broadened his sympathies, enlarged his view, 
and redoubled the natural tenderness of the man’s nature, while 
it left its indelible stamp on his countenance. His father 
respected his rugged self-repression, and never intruded upon 
it. His bachelorhood had, as he predicted it would, a certain 
influence on his practice, as popular inclination leaned toward 
the married doctor. On the whole that was no great detriment, 
as his was almost exclusively hospital work. 

Three years afterwards his father died, just as he had been 
appointed house-surgeon for the second time at the Roosevelt 
Hospital. 

This was his second great blow. The utmost confidence 
and sympathy had always existed between father and son ever 
since the frail young mother had died, leaving the three-year- 
old son in the lonely, devoted arms of the father. 

His father left him a large fortune entirely within his own 
control, consequently he could devote more time and attention 
to the study of surgery. That was his specialty, and already 
his name had attracted favorable notice in the medical jour- 
nals of the day, signed to well-written, logical, simple demon- 
strations of the beautiful science he had made his life-study. 

Thus he found himself at thirty. Grave and thoughtful, old 
beyond his years, he was fast slipping into fixed habits, and 
the ominous dread of change, when an episode lifted him out 
of his groove and gave a new impetus to his life. 

As he was wont to say, “It is the unexpected that happens.” 
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He had made a host of friends while at college, but retained 
few of them in his too-busy life. No one had been his friend, 
in the sweeter significance of that word, since he had broken 
with the Patmores; Charley’s place, too, having never been 
filled. 

There was young Dick Gattle, however, who clung to him 
with a dogged perseverance that at first amused Jack, then 
touched him. ; 

He had left Harvard the summer following Jack’s gradua- 
tion from the College of Physicians and Surgeons. 

Dick was not graduated, but that was a distinction that 
made but little difference to Dick. When he reached home 
his father, a retired old broker with a penchant for fragrant 
Havanas and a rubber of whist, asked to see his degree. 

“T didn’t get a sheepskin,” said Dick; “but I got these,” 
rolling up his shirt sleeves and showing the scars made by 
lighted cigars being pressed into the flesh. His father recog- 
nized the hall-mark of Harvard’s most exclusive Greek-letter 
fraternity, and was satisfied. 

A few days afterwards Gattle perve asked Dick what he 
intended to do. 

“Going to play polo this summer,” said Dick promptly. 

“Of course, of course, have your fun now,” was the dutiful 
parent’s reply; “but have you thought of any occupation for 
next winter?” 

“Yes,” replied Dick ; “then I am going to hunt.” 

In due time Dick became a member of the Bounding Brook 
Hunt Club; and while looking about for hunters ran into Jack 
Hilton’s office one morning and found him dull and dispirited. 
He was overworked, and as close to irritability as his sunny 
nature would permit. 

“Say, old man,” rattled Dick, “come to Tattersall’s with me. 
Do you good. Want your advice about Skimton’s Scatterbrains. 
He wants fifteen hundred for him.” 

“T’ll go. By the way, Dick, thought you were going to 
Europe ?” 

“So I was, but hunting’s better. Ever hunt?” “No.” 

“Best thing in the world for you. I may not have much 
of a head, but I can see with half an eye that you need build- 
ing up, or vacation or something. Were you away this sum- 
mer?” 

“ McArthur was away all summer,.and I could not leave.” 

“See here, Jack, that hospital will be standing a long time 
after you are dead, and you'll be a long time dead. Say, tell 
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you what I'll do for you. I'll propose your name in the 
B. B. H. C. to-morrow.” 
“ But I don’t hunt. I never saw a meet in my life.” 
“Your education’s been neglected’’; and he began to sing as 
they entered Tattersall’s: 


“If your horse be well fed and in blooming condition, 
Well up to the country and up to your weight, 
Oh! then give the reins to your youthful ambition, 

Sit down in the saddle and keep his head straight.” 


Before the purchase of the horse was completed Jack had 
determined to throw aside the weight of worry he was laboring 
under, and join Dick in being young again. It would be worth 
something, he thought, to feel again the fresh morning wind 
blowing in his face, the bounding of a good horse under him 
answering to his touch, and the cool brightness of the autumn 
sunshine. That would brush the cobwebs from his brain. 

He picked up for himself a clever little cob that in the end 
proved a much better bargain than Scatterbrains. As for boots, 
pink coats, crops, stirrups, and the rest of the trappings of a 
suceessful hunter, Dick, who was an authority on such, kept 
him well up to the mark. 

Dick was a good horseman, inasmuch as he could stick to 
anything he could throw a leg across, but he had a tendency 
to ride hard. He had read up all the hunting literature on 
which he could lay his hands, but as yet had never ridden to 
hounds. 

That he should have an experience at his first meet was in 
the nature of things; and that he should be the unconscious 
instrument in the hands of fate for his friend was in the 
nature of the unexpected, and “it is the unexpected that 
happens.” 

The Bounding Brook is the oldest and most important of 
all those hunt clubs that have sprung up around New York 
within the last fifteen years. It was situated in the centre of a 
rolling country well timbered, with stiff post-and-rail fences; 
but more important still, from a sportsman’s point of view, 
were the charming country residences of many of the “smart 
set” who lived in the neighborhood. This set had adopted 
hunting and the pink-coated hunters as their own particular 
protégés, and though few of the women followed the hounds 
on horseback, they all contrived to be in at the “death” in 
every conceivable kind of a trap. The talk of the neighbor- 
hood was all horse and hounds, master and the whips. The 
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price, pedigree, and record of every hunter could be told you, 
as he carried his master into the field. 

Owing to a severe drought crops were backward .and hunt- 
ing did not begin until October. So Dick Gattle had time to 
become well acquainted in the neighborhood, and make friends 
with the regulars, an operation in which he succeeded admirably. 
By the time the doctor joined him he was perfectly at home 
in the congenial surroundings, and wildly eager for the dawn 
of the first hunting day. 

It came at last; an ideal autumn day veiled in the golden 
mist of early fall. The meet was near the club-house, yet 
Dick was one of the last to ride up, so anxious had he been 
to perfect every detail of his hunting costume; for like the 
Spartans of old, who usec to deck themselves out for their 
greatest battles, Dick had put his whole heart and soul into his 
first hunt toilet. 

The master of the Bounding Brook hounds was a sportsman 
to the tips of his fingers. It was in him to be the greatest 
statesman, writer, or artist of the day, but he preferred to 
devote all his talent to fox-hunting. He had hunted with 
every great pack in the world, and had introduced ‘into the 
conduct of the Bounding Brook Hunt Club all the very best 
theories and practices that experience could suggest or wisdom 
devise. He gave the best sport attainable, and if sometimes 
crusty over the misdemeanors of his followers, was very popular 
and regarded as a final authority on hunting matters. 

The doctor had not met the master as yet, and Dick had 
met him only once; but in the meantime each had sent in a 
large subscription to the hunt, and, in consideration of that fact, 
the master was ready to accord to both the full privileges of the 
club. Dick rode up to him just as he was moving off to covert. 

A hound’s sharp whimper proved that Scatterbrains had 
stepped on him, and as the master turned angrily with “ Mind 
the hounds, if you please,” Dick felt horribly out of place, and 
realized that his overture was ill-timed. All he received in ex- 
change for his greeting was, “ Will you please keep back till 
we throw off?” 

Dick was dreadfully put out, but forgot it the next minute 
when the hounds gave cry and streamed off at a furious pace 
on a scent breast-high. Dick looked around for the doctor, 
but he was not in sight; and finding himself at the head of the 
field, he put Scatterbrains at the first fence, but that old 
campaigner refused so suddenly as to nearly send Dick flying 
over his head. Then he remembered the advice given in poli- 
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tical, as in hunting clubs—hamely, to follow the leader. Of 
course he was a stranger to the country, and could never hope 
to be in among the first; so he pulled Scatterbrains to one side 
and let a dozen or more pink coats precede him. Then he put 
his well-named charger at the same fence and sailed over like 
a bird. 

He found he could hold his own, and was going along gaily 
when the man in front of him suddenly shouted, “’Ware 
wire!” and pulled his horse across Dick so as to cause a severe 
carrom, which quite threw Scatterbrains out of his stride and 
he refused the fence, which was wired at the top. 

This unpleasant little interruption left Dick far behind; 
but seeing that the hounds had circled round to the left, he 
determined to take a short cut across a big field which the 
hunt had circled. It looked green and easy, and he was con- 
gratulating himself on his cleverness when he became aware of 
a farmer running toward him, gesticulating, pitchfork in hand, 
and swearing like a trooper. 

“Get off my wheat, you red-coated dude!” yelled the 
irate rustic. Dick used discretion and fled ignominiously before 
the advance of the pitchfork. 

The pack having been checked, he was soon up with the 
field. The scent was picked up again, and Dick concluded that 
there was more in hunting than the mere jumping over fences, 
so he made up his mind to “lay low,” like “ Bre’r Rabbit,” 
watch proceedings, and above all to keep out of mischief. So 
he kept a field or so behind, Scatterbrains going easily and tak- 
ing to his fences kindly. It was not a hard line that had been 
selected for the first run of the season, and as yet there had 
been no mishaps. 

Now, it happened also that the drag had been laid on the 
opening day with special reference to the sight-seeing proclivi- 
ties of the wives and sweethearts of the hunt, and a stream of 
traps had formed on a road over which the hounds had passed 
in full cry. After every one had taken the two fences in full view 
of the ladies’ gallery the procession of carriages moved on, en- 
tirely overlooking poor Dick, who presently came along at a 
hard gallop to take the fence into the road. 

Then did Scatterbrains perform one of those feats which 
earned him his name, for as Dick, seeing the road blocked with 
carriages, attempted to pull up, the brute took the bit in his 
teeth and, with one of his mad rushes, cleared the fence and 
landed very nearly in a two-wheeled cart in which were two of 
the prettiest women of the country side. 
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There was one wild shriek, and every one turned instinc- 
tively away from the awful accident; but, strange to relate, no 
one was killed—not even in the least hurt. 

The cart was overturned, Dick was sent flying over Scatter- 
brains’ head, and the women were frightened nearly into hys- 
terics; but when a dozen grooms and helpers had cleared up 
things, and flasks and smelling-salts had been exchanged, 
Dick rode up to try to apologize for frightening everybody 
nearly to death. 

It happened that he had never met Mrs. Powerton, who was 
driving the cart, nor her younger sister, Miss Patmore,-who was 
with her, and as the former said to him, “ A very rough-and-ready 
introduction this, Mr. Gattle,” she smiled so sweetly upon him 
that he was heard to declare afterwards that he never jumped 
into a better thing in his life. 

Of course he was hopelessly thrown out for that day, so he 
rode alongside the ladies’ cart on their homeward way. He 
made them laugh heartily over his numerous mishaps, while he 
bowed right and left to the many smiles and nods he received 
from the gaily-dressed crowd that filled the traps about him. 

“JT wonder where the doctor is all this time?” said Dick. 

“You are sensible to carry your medical attendant into the 
field with you,” said Mrs. Powerton wickedly. 

“ Now see here, you know, don’t chaff me. Dear old Jack 
Hilton’s the best friend I have.” 

“ Jack Hilton!” said Mrs. Powerton, refraining heroically 
‘from glancing in Elsie’s direction. “Is he here?” 

“Oh, yes! In at the death, I guess; doctors usually are, 
Know him?” : 

“We knew him very well at one time. He was at college 
with my brother Charley,” said Elsie steadily. Dick saw the 
faint color creep into her cheek, and thought how wonderfully 
becoming a pink-faced hat-brim was to such purity of skin. 
She had not lost the lovely delicacy that caused Jack to liken 
her, one day, to one of Lehrmitte’s pastels. 

So, in a measure, Elsie was prepared for the meeting with 
Doctor Hilton that evening; while the doctor could scarcely 
believe his eyes, as he glanced across the table and encountered 
the clear gray eyes, the memory of whose glance had never 
left his heart. A gracious recognition on her part, a bend of 
his handsome head, and the years that lay between this and 
their last meeting were swept away. 

There was no one near to explain the sweet miracle of her 
presence, and he was forced to turn his attention to the menu 
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lying at his plate. Most of the participants in the first day’s 
run had been invited by the master to dinner that evening. 
Dick dreaded meeting him, but found him rather a good chap 
and not the martinet he appeared in the saddle. And the 
master was pleased to thank him graciously for his subscription 
to the hunt, and talk very interestingly on the subject of hounds 
and Lord Aylesford’s coverts, and the difference between hunt- 
ing in England and hunting in America, to all of which Dick 
listened with profound attention and respect. 

Of course the master did not rub it in to his youthifal ad- 
mirer by taking him to task for jumping on his hounds, rous- 
ing the inflammable ire of the farmer, and violating many finer 
points of hunting etiquette; but from one or two remarks he 
let fall Dick concluded that his were about the most heinous 
offences that could be laid against a fellow’s account. 

When he decently could he took refuge with his neighbor 
on his right ; and in the sunshine of Mrs. Powerton’s smiles for- 
got his discomforts. Two or three times he looked down the 
table at the doctor, and saw him deeply engrossed in a conver- 
sation on the future use of the “X ray” in the medical world. 

But Dick little dreamed that under that grave exterior 
Jack’s heart was throbbing with love and fear and delicious 
excitement. 

For six years he had been longing for fate to bring about 
just such a chance meeting as this. Yet he need not have 
waited for the intervention of chance—as we wrongfully call it. 
He had but to go to Albany and see her; but wounded pride 
and love, and a deeper feeling, fealty to his principles, had re- 
strained him. And here, separated only by a mass of ferns in 
their silver jardinitre, sat the girl to whom he had given all 
his love and devotion. Now that his eyes rested upon the pure, 
sweet face, so cool and self-possessed, he glanced backward in 
dismayed astonishment at his one or two attempts to forget 
her, and deeply regretted his momentary disloyalty. There had 
been something pathetic in his attitude, something pitiful in his 
patient waiting for his empty heart to be filled. Once, even 
twice, he had shown marked interest in one of the brilliant wo- 
men around him; but always a something deterred him from 
crossing the boundary line of friendship. A trick of manner 
would recall Elsie’s little ways, a long, steady look from cool 
gray eyes would stir a nest of memories in his lonely heart, a 
certain way of wearing her hair would suggest the soft white 
line above Elsie’s low forehead; and, true to his professional 
instincts, he diagnosed his case accurately enough when he 
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deemed a heart thus filled with one image an unfitting offering 
to any other woman. 

The hunt dinner progressed course by course to its close, 
but the superb cuisine was wasted upon two people at least at 
the table. The light talk and ‘soft laughter went on around 
them, but it was as if they two were on an island in mid-ocean 
and these were but the sounds of the lapping waves on the 
shore. 

At length the master’s wife glanced at Mrs. Lemington, who 
smiled and nodded slightly in return, and the ladies rose and 
filed slowly out of the room. As it happened, Elsie was the 
last to go. Dr. Hilton stood in the doorway holding back with 
his left hand the heavy silk portitre. As she approached there 
was no hesitancy in her manner, no confusion in her direct 
gaze. She extended her ungloved hand as warmly and frankly 
as though there were no years of silence between them. But 
the rose that lay upon her breast—twin sister to the brown, 
discolored one lying in his. pocket-book—throbbed as with life, 
because of the tumultuous beating of her heart beneath it. The 
doctor let the curtain fall into its place, and resumed his seat. 
Saunders pushed his cigarette-case toward him and _ said, 
‘“‘ Sweet girl, that.” 

Jack felt that he would like to press his strong, white, sup- 
ple fingers just between the two neatly-turned points of that 
immaculate collar and crush the wind out of Saunders. Sweet 
girl indeed ! 

But Saunders, in blissful ignorance of his impending fate, 
flowed on. 

“Somewhat eccentric, though. Lost a fortune by her change 
of church,” ’ 

Then, encouraged by the other’s close and silent attention, 
explained that two years before she had embraced Catholicity, 
much against her father’s wishes, who, dying shortly afterwards, 
had disinherited her. 

“She is living now with her sister, Mrs. Powerton, who is a 
widow; and—” 

“A widow!” exclaimed Dick, who had joined them. “ Hea- 
vens !”’ 

“Why?” laughed Saunders, 

But Dick would say nothing, only sagely shake his head, 
with smiling eyes. He puffed away vigorously at his cigarette, 
and tried to make the others rush through their cigars and 
wine, and failing in that, went up at once to join the ladies. 

He felt that he was not unwelcome, though he had appar- 
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ently interrupted an interview between the sisters. Elsie, upon 
coming upstairs, had gone at once to her sister. 

“ Lida, why did you not tell me Dr. Hilton was to be here 
to-night ?” 

Lida looked at her steadily. “I did not know it myself. 
And besides, what of it? You and he are strangers now; 
unless indeed,” with the nearest approach to a sneer good 
breeding would permit, “you choose to tell him that at last 
you have complied with his wishes and become a Papist like 
himself.” 

Elsie lifted her eyes, gave her a look of silent scorn, and 
turned away. It was only one of a long series of. fine pin- 
pricks, a slow martyrdom to one whose crystal-clear conscience 
held her guiltless of any but the purest of motives in her 
momentous step. It had been worse even while her father 
lived, for he had loved her devotedly, and his animosity was all 
the more bitter for his former sweetness. All his pride in her 
had turned to what was almost hate as he saw her persistent 
adherence to the obnoxious “ Romish creed.” He did every- 
thing in his power to turn her from her course, but with no 
result beyond an added strength to her resolution. No one 
looking at the sweet, dainty little thing would imagine the 
depth of character and iron-strong will beneath the soft exter- 
ior—that is, no one who had not probed her heart as Jack 
had done. As he left the table where for the first time he 
had heard of her conversion to his faith, and moved slowly up- 
stairs, he knew with a lover’s instinct that he and his impor- 
tunate pleadings of six years before had had no influence over 
her whatever, and his knowledge of her character forced him 
to realize that conviction alone would shake her belief in the 
old, and establish her in the new faith. 

When he entered the drawing-room Elsie was just leaving 
the piano, Dick was lolling on the sofa as near the widow as 
he could get, and the rest of the company were so scattered 
as to practically leave him alone with Elsie behind the tall 
palms that screened the end of the piano. 

“Won't you let me hear you sing again, Miss—Patmore,” 
he said, with the slightest possible hesitancy on her name. 

She rose, and sat down again immediately, horribly con- 
scious that Lida was an expert in seeing without looking, and 
finding it a relief to face anything but his deep, questioning 
eyes. 

“It is so long since we have met I fancied you had for- 
gotten whether I sang or not,” she said, smiling a little. 
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A finished coquette could not have given a better opening, 
but it was pure nervousness on Elsie’s part, who in the last 
half-hour had learned to dread above anything an interview 
with this big, quiet man who had grown in so. many ways since 
she had seen him last. 

He did not answer her, however, but placed a sheet of 
music before her. One glance at it and she felt her cheeks 
burn. She had forgotten that Lida had put it among the rest 
of her music. It was a little poem he and she had found one 
day in. an old newspaper and had set to music together. 
Afterwards her father had it published; but now, now she could 
not sing it. How well she remembered that golden afternoon 
on the great wide piazza of the Champlain Hotel, the glory of 
the sunlight on the low hills opposite, the intensely blue lake 
and sky, and the exquisite pleasure she experienced in the 
growing emotion for the man beside her ! 

She looked up and found his eyes upon her. His look was 
at once so compelling, so strong, so sweet, that she felt the 
tears spring to her eyes. She had been an alien to love lately. 
To let him even guess at the feeling below her calm surface 
would have nearly killed her after Lida’s cruel words. She 
quietly put aside the opened page and put another in its place; 
but all the time she sang in her heart the words of the ten- 
der little song: 


“Some day you will be glad to know 
That I have kept you ever in my heart, 
And that my love has only deeper grown 
In all the years that we have lived apart ”’ ; 


and even managed to get through the song she was singing 
without any apparent break. There was nothing remarkable 
about her voice; it was just a low, sweet contralto, and the 
rest of the merry crowd obligingly lowered their conversational 
tones somewhat, letting her sing to the subdued. murmur of 
their voices. Only to one man was she a siren singing his 
heart away; but he too submitted to conventionality, and 
merely thanked her for her song, and soon took his leave, 
dragging off with him the unwilling Dick. Thus closed in most. 
prosaic fashion a chapter in two lives. 

One week later Doctor Hilton was on the ocean on his way 
to Germany to attend a science convention. He had written to 
Elsie after the hunt dinner asking permission to call upon her, 
but she had answered by such a cold, restrained little note that 
he had concluded that the gleam of feeling he had seen that 
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night was a thought coined from his own desire, and that she 
had dismissed him utterly. Then had come the sudden sum- 
mons to Europe, which he had obeyed with alacrity for more 
reasons than one. 

Just a month after his departure Miss Patmore dropped 
out of her own circle, retired from the world she knew, and 
disappeared into darkest New York. She had discovered one 
morning that she was not ill, nor run down, nor overtaxed, 
but just mentally tired of all things—Lida and her innuendoes 
particularly—and what she needed was a change of air and en- 
vironment, unselfish work for others and less thought of her- 
self—and she had begun to think pretty constantly of herself 
of late. 

She had a dim, hazy idea of joining the College Settlement, 
but the inmates had seen enthusiasts like herself come and go. 
She had an idea she would be sent to nurse the sick, and visit 
the prisoners on the Island, and bring cleanliness and hope into 
miserable lives; but she found all this work admirably done by 
women who understood it, and who rather resented this stylish 
young lady’s advent among them. 

Her friends, Dick Gattle, Mrs. Lemington, the master’s wife, 
and the rest called it a “new fad of Elsie’s,” and the amount 
of good she did in her voluntary exile was entirely dispropor- 
tionate to her influence in her own set; but it at least gave her 
something new to think about, and afforded her a refuge from 
Lida, who fiercely resented her sister’s marrying the doctor. 
Why, she could not have told. That he was well born, rich, as 
nearly famous as so young a man could be, pleasant with all 
his gravity, she acknowledged; but deep in her heart lay the 
true reason—he was a Catholic. It must have been he who had 
influenced Elsie, she maintained, notwithstanding the latter’s 
declaration to the contrary. 

Elsie was now for the first time coming in contact with life’s 
seamy side. Her willingness, her faithfulness and evident 
desire to do all the good she could, earned the respect of her 
co-laborers, and she was daily being trusted with cases that re- 
quired the utmost patience and delicacy to handle. 

She did not delude herself for an instant into the belief that 
she was happy, or that she was doing that which pleased her 
most; but she was occupied incessantly, and that left her no 
time for anything but deep, dreamless sleep at night. 

A message came to her one night just after she had come 
in, summoning her to go to a Mott Street tenement. where a 
little child was dying from some unknown disease. She found 
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the patient on the top floor, stretched on two chairs in a sti- 
fling room, the death-agony already written on the pinched 
little face. All night long she stayed, breathing the foul air; 
ignoring the facts that she had eaten nothing for hours, was 
tired nearly to death before the call had come, and spending 
her precious energy as only a young spendthrift in health 
would. At last when, with the dawn, the tired little baby died, 
she felt she could do no more. She stole quietly away, her 
head throbbing, her throat aching, her hands and feet icy 
cold. 

The street at that early hour looked strange and unfamiliar 
to her burning eyes. The pavement stretched wearily out for 
miles before she came to the little room she could call her 
own. She was sick. Every moment she was growing worse. 
The pain in her head would soon be unbearable. 

Suddenly she saw coming towards her a tall, broad-shouldered 
young fellow, a man of her own class. It had scarcely entered 
her dulled brain that it was Dick Gattle who was beaming on 
her from out the misty rays of the early morning sunlight 
when brain and heart and limbs gave way at once, and she 
barely caught at his outstretched hand before she fainted. 

“Well, by all that’s great!” was all Dick said; but in less 
time than it takes to tell it he had put her in a cab, and 
directed the driver to make his best time between the Bowery 
and Central Park West, or his fingers would never close over 
the crisp bill held up to him. 

At Lida’s house all ill-feeling was lost sight of in the face 
of Elsie’s desperate condition. Cheery Dick was like a burst 
of sunshine. He did everything at once and did them well. 
But, before he took possession of the reins of that stricken 
little household, he telegraphed to Jack to come home at once. 
Jack read the message, which ran “ Elsie Patmore down with 
typhoid,” just as he was boarding the vessel to return to 
New York. If he could have hired a balloon, a flying-machine, 
anything for speed, he would have sunk his fortune in it at 
that moment. But they made what the captain called a re- 
markably quick passage, though a torturingly long one to Jack. 
In one week he was at Elsie’s side. For weeks death and 
Jack fought fiercely for the dear young life, but youth and 
love were too strong a combination against disease, and three 
months later the doctor, not alone, crossed again. 

But that trip was all too short. 

VOL, LXIII,—26 





** ALL THAT I HAVE DONE FOR THEM WOULD APPEAR LITTLE TO MY LOVE.” 


MONTMARTRE AND THE SACRED HEART. 
BY REV. JOHN M. KIELY. 


PESOME years ago, in the month sacred to the 

Heart of the God-man, I stood at the gates of 

an unfinished Christian temple. It was an edi- 

fice of grand dimensions and charming symme- 

Seen, try, dedicated from its first foundations to the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus. It stood on the historic heights of 
Montmartre; I looked wistfully down, that morning, on the 
smokeless roofs of the yet sleeping French capital. Thought 
was busy with-me then; and religious fancy naturally played 
with my thoughts. But who could help thinking? Filled with 
the genius of the place; occupied with the memory that on 
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this very spot Loyola and his companions laid the foundation 
of the great “Company of Jesus,” one naturally travelled 
back in spirit to the days of the church’s foundation. Before 
me passed in particular the religious history of France—La Belle 
France, “Eldest Daughter of the Church’’—her trials and her 
triumphs, her fidelities and her apostasies, her virtues and her 
faults, her centuries of well-earned glory and her dark hours of 
national frenzy. Yes; here, as from a pinnacle, one looks out 
on the checkered past of a noble land; and one cannot but 
discern, growing up with the national religion, walking step 
by step with devotion to the Incarnation Itself, the gradual and 
steady growth of a devotion at once ancient and new, a devo- 
tion destined to shed lustre on the religious achievements of 
France, a devotion which has for its object the Most Sacred 
Heart of Jesus. 


THE BASILICA. 


It was in the year 1874 that the great Basilica of the Sa- 
cred Heart was begun on Montmartre—a hill so called from the 
martyrdom of St. Denis and his companions, which took place 
here in the third century.* St. Geneviéve raised a church for 
the reception of their remains; and in the reign of Dagobert 
the relics of St. Denis were removed to the famous abbey 
called after his name. The old Chapel des Martyres, at Mont- 
martre, has long since disappeared. The hill is memorable even 
in the military history of France; and every army which at- 
tacked Paris during the Christian era has in turn occupied the 
heights of Montmartre. The hill was abandoned by Joseph 
Bonaparte in 1814, and was afterward occupied by Bliicher. 
The Communist insurrection began on that hill in 1871. 

In March, 1873, the Archbishop of Paris, the saintly Guibert, 
selected the summit of Montmartre as the site of the votive 
church. It would seem providential that so unique a site was 
so close at hand. Napoleon I. had selected Montmartre for 
the erection of a Temple of Peace. Events, however, over 
which even he had no control, frustrated his designs. And the 
grand basilica stands to-day overlooking the great French me- 
tropolis; and from its terrace the archbishop, in imitation of 
the Holy Father in Rome at Easter, can extend his hands in 
benediction over his city and his diocese. Monsieur Thiers was 
just contemplating the erection of a mighty fort on the hill 
when the archbishop secured the ground. 


* Tradition says that a pagan temple, sacred to Mars, stood here in pre-Christian days. 
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He built a religious rampart, more effectual than cannon- 
lined walls; and soon the National Assembly passed a resolu- 
tion declaring the Montmartre basilica to be a work of national 
inspiration and public usefulness. 

The style is Romano-Byzantine; the architect, M. Paul Aba- 
die, since dead; and the cost up to the present about seven 
million dollars. And that great hill, the scene of so much of 
France’s military and religious history, is now the site of one 
of the noblest structures on earth, a sacred monument erected 
by the French people, and the pride of all who are devoted 
to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 


BLESSED MARGARET MARY, 


Though the devotion to the Sacred Heart was present 
with and in the church from the beginning, in its secret spirit 
and in its public prayers and functions, especially as exhibited 

in devotion to the Pas- 

sion, it received its chief 

impetus and its national 

prominence from _ the 

inspired enthusiasm of a 

lowly cloistered woman, 

a nun, unknown to the 

world and to fame. “The 

weak ones of this world” 

over again! Nor yet is 

if unusual, either in the 

Old Law or in_ the 

Church, that wonders 

should be wrought 

through the agency of 

women. Before Blessed 

Margaret Mary the world 

was blessed with such 

women as Judith, Mary 

the Mother, and Jeanne 

D’Arc. Judith was in- 

trepid, and her intrepidity 

“SHE COMBINED WITHIN HERSELF some or THE | brought glory to her peo- 
QUALITIES OF THE THREE.” ple. Mary was sinless 

and brought God to dwell amongst us. The “Maid of Or- 
leans” was brave, and brought national prestige out of im- 
pending disaster. And Margaret Mary Alacoque combined 
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in herself in a lowly way some of the qualities of all three. 
Oh! how our hearts should exult with gladness and our lips 
ring out with praise that it has been given to us to see this 
day, when the children of our far-western land, in their thou- 





THE GRAND BASILICA STANDS OVERLOOKING THE FRENCH METROPOLIS. 


sands, bend down in adoration to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, 
as they rise up to pronounce “blessed” the name and mission 
of the humble Visitandine of Paray-le-Monial ! 

She lived in troublous times, this saintly bride of Christ— 
times that formed a crisis in the history of her native land. 
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But what cared she? What cared the cloistered spouse, whose 
heart dwelt in spheres unearthly, for the things of earth 
around her? In her ascetic enthusiasm she cared little for the 
trend of national influences or the intrigues of contemporary 
politics. She thought not of the wars of the Fronde, just over. 
She knew not, nor cared, that the astute Mazarin had just 
died, leaving “ the God-given’ monarch to reign on the conceit 
of his motto: “I am the State.” Though in her life-time 
figured great men, Colbert, Condé, Duquesne, Mansart; though 
Turenne was leading armies and Molitre was delighting the 
drama-loving populace, and a galaxy of pulpit orators filled 
the land with their eloquence, she, neglectful of all, was wrapt 
up in one thought, and that divinely inspired—spread of devo- 
tion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 

Nor thought she perhaps, except in prayer, of the religious 
troubles of her native France. That land continued Catholic, 
though nearly all Europe beside—England, Prussia, Germany, 
Sweden, Norway, and Switzerland—had defected and torn to 
pieces the seamless garment of the church’s unity. She only re- 
joiced that the church of France remained whole, came out of 
the conflict, scathed indeed it is true, and sorely wounded, but 
bearing in her heaven-directed hand the palm-branch of vic- 
tory. 

If this favored one, however, looked outside of herself and 
her cloister at all, she might have perceived stalking through 
the land a spectre which threw a gloom over the bright face 
of God's church; a spectre which kept back from God’s people 
God's benign sacraments; a spectre suggestive of a gloomy 
faith, a creed implying that Christ died for only a chosen pre- 
destined few. It was the spectre of Jansenism, shadow of the 
spectre of Protestantism. Who knows? May it not be to 
counteract these gloomy teachings that our loving Lord breathed 
into the soul of his servant his desire to come closer to hu- 
manity; to diffuse through the entire world the life-giving rays 
of that Sacred Heart which so loved mankind ? 

“If they but made me a return, all that I have done for 
them would appear little to my love. But they entertain only 
coldness toward me. Do you at least give me the consolation 
of supplying for their ingratitude as far as you are able.” 


THE DOCTRINE. 


What is the doctrine of the church regarding devotion to 
the Sacred Heart? This: The Sacred Heart of Jesus is to 
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be adored. “The sacred Humanity hypostatically united to the 
Word, and all parts thereof, especially the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus, are the object of divine adoration.” Christ, God and 
Man, is to be adored with one and the same divine adoration 
in both natures. Hence the Nestorians, who introduced two 
adorations, as to two separate natures and to two separate per- 
sons, were condemned. So, too, were the Eutychians. 

The Sacred Heart which we adore is the human heart which 
the Son of God took from the substance of his immaculate 
Mother, and in taking deified it; and it is the Heart of God, 
lowly and life-giving, adored with divine worship on earth and 
at the right hand of the Father in heaven. It is the Heart of 
the Man-God. The contradictory of this is condemned in the 
bull Auctorem Fidei as false, captious, derogatory, and injurious 
to the pious and true adoration as exhibited by the faithful 
to the Sacred Heart of Jesus; 
while “the doctrine which re- 
jects the devotion of the Sacred 
Heart as among those devo- 
tions described as erroneous, 
or at least dangerous, is false, 
rash, pernicious, and offen- 
sive to pious ears.” It was 
even urged by sectarians as 
improper to adore, with the 
worship of Latria, the whole 
humanity when separated from 
the divinity ; as if there could 
be any such separation. Hence 
the very bloodless Body of 
Christ in the three days of 
death in the tomb was ador- 
able, without separation or 
division from the divinity. 

We adore the material 
Heart of the divine Person, 
Jesus Christ; that living, 
beating Heart of flesh within the breast of the Man-God; 
that Heart throbbing for the eternal welfare of the dear 
ones he came to save. This devotion is directed to the 
Heart of Jesus; the Heart overflowing with love at the Last 
Supper; the Heart so sad in the Garden of Olives; bursting 
with grief on the Cross, pierced by the rude _ soldier’s lance ; 


FOUNDER OF THE ‘‘COMPANY OF JESUS.” 
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lifeless’ in the sepulchre, the victim of man’s cruelty and ‘of 
man’s sin. In Jesus Christ, one Person, there are two natures, 
both in one, inseparably united. Everything, then, that belongs 


f 


THE OLD CHAPEL DES MARTYRES. 


to the Person of Jesus Christ is divine, and to be adored by 
men. This is the doctrine, in brief. 


To-day the Basilica of Montmartre is the great national “‘ vow 
church” of France. Pilgrimages are frequent and imposing. 
Recently an association of physicians, numbering seven hun- 
dred, visited the “ Doctor’s Chapel,” and prayed for the reli- 
gious future of France. 

As a matter of course the Freemason body are up in oppo- 
sition to the shrine. At the close of their convention last year 
one of their orators said: “We solemnly promise to betake 
ourselves to the heights of Montmartre, preceded by our ban- 
ner and robed in our symbolical insignia, and will sing a hymn 
of peace beneath the dome of that monument. We will pro- 
claim there the definite downfall of the pope, the ruin of the 
Jesuit body, and the triumph of free thought.” 

Absit! Cor Jesu Amantissime ! 





Mr. GEORGE HAVEN PUTNAM has already done 
good service in a particular walk of literature, in 
tracing the genesis of the modern book, from the 
sculptured tablet and the papyrus roll down to the 
beautifully-bound, compact, and portable volume 

such | as we find it issuing from the press bearing his own name. 
He is a most painstaking and scholarly inquirer, and appears 
to have entered upon his task in the spirit of earnestness 
and impartiality. Lately he gave us Authors and their Public 
in Anctent Times; as a sequel to this we now have Books and 
their Makers during the Middle Ages.* This volume deals with 
that much misunderstood group of centuries, with their ill-de- 
fined bounds, ordinarily referred to as the Dark Ages. The 


darkness began with the sack of Rome in the fifth century by 
Alaric and his Visigoths; but it did not continue by any means 
for so long a period as many writers would have the world be- 
lieve. Mr. Putnam does not hesitate to proclaim the fact that 


> 


it was owing to the church and its “lazy monks,” as the reli- 
gious have been so often styled, the world has had all the clas- 
sic literature we know of preserved to it. St. Benedict at Mon- 
te Cassino began the work of preservation as soon as the bar- 
barian at Rome had finished the work of destruction, and all 
over the civilized world his great idea was taken up by the pa- 
tient and loving hands of the men and women who seemed to 
have been raised up specially for the preservation of grace and 
civilization. With St. Benedict he associates the famous Cassio- 
dorus, historian and statesman; also the earlier Gallic Aitterateur 
and bishop, Sidonius. Cassiodorus, in the monastery of his 
foundation at Vivaria, had established the practice of copying 
ancient MSS. as part of the rule of the order, as did St. Bene- 
dict a little later at Monte Cassino, and the many other houses 
of the Benedictine Order which sprang from that noble source. 
In all of these the scriptorium was part and parcel of the mon- 


* Books and their Makers during the Middle Ages. By George Haven Putnam, A.M. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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astery and its daily life. To the two illustrious  statesmen- 
prelates named, Cassiodorus and Sidonius, the world is indebted 
also for the only historical record of the period immediately 
succeeding the wreck of the vast Roman Empire. None of the 
learned laymen of the period—and they were many—could be 
found self-sacrificing enough, or possessed of sufficient literary 
or historical tastes, to leave posterity any memorial of the 
mighty events which convulsed Europe when the deluge of 
barbarism, bursting its flood-gates, swept over the plains con- 
quered by the luxurious Roman civilization. Those chapters 
of Mr. Putnam’s work dealing with the literary modus operandi 
in the monasteries first, and later in the universities, will afford 
much valuable instruction. Those also in which he traces the 
gradual development of the book-craft into a regular publishing 
system, are full of evidence of close archeological inquiry. The 
share which the early nuns had in the production of beautiful 
MSS. is not the least interesting portion of his patient inquiry. 


If individuals and communities are weighed and judged by 
their deeds rather than their years, the fifty years of life on 
this soil which the good Sisters of Mercy are just now cele- 
brating might be counted as an xon. Their jubilee deserves 
indeed the description of golden, since those years of work 
were of the purest, brightest, most sterling of all offerings at 
God’s holiest shrine of charity. We welcome the volume in 
which these labors are briefly recorded as a valuable memento 
of many a past brave deed for heaven and humanity. It tells 
the story of the sisterhood, since its plantation here, in a most 
unpretentious and yet absorbing way. The spirit in which the 
Sister of Mercy goes about her work shines all through its 
pages. Vivacious, genial, smiling at privations and obstacles 
endured and overcome, or to be yet encountered, it breathes 
more the heart of the crusader than the reputedly weak spirit 
of the gentler sex. We are confident it will be read with the 
most unalloyed pleasure by the thousands who know of the 
work of the noble sisterhood and would willingly help them to 
carry on that work to the utmost limit of their competency. 

It was the great-hearted Archbishop Hughes who originally 
brought the Sisters of Mercy to New York. He knew of 
their devoted work in Ireland, and he saw a still wider field 
for it in the United States. In Ireland the order was not then 
fourteen years old, but its fame was already world-wide. To 
the mother-house in Baggot Street, Dublin, to Rev. Mother Mary 
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Cecilia Marmion, went the bishop, and prayed hard with her to 
send him some sisters to found a house in New York. She 
could do nothing but refer him to Mother Mary Agnes 
O'Connor, who was then in London establishing a house of the 
order there. So impressed were these two with each other 
when they met that an agreement on the subject was entered 
into with enthusiasm, and on the Easter Monday of 1846 Mother 
Mary Agnes herself, five sisters and a novice, sailed from 
Liverpool to undertake a new and heavy responsibility. On the 
26th of May, in the same year, they took possession of their 
temporary house in Washington Square, and this is the anni- 
versary which gives date to the jubilee the sisterhood now 
celebrate. 

Previous to their advent a branch house had been established 
in another part of the United States—namely, at Pittsburg, Pa.; 
but this was, of course, too remote from the diocese of Arch- 
bishop Hughes to be of any service to him. It was, moreover, 
the branch of a branch house, and he deemed it best for his 
purposes to go to the fous et origo of the charity, the mother- 
house itself. 

Of the work done by the sisters of the order during those 
fifty years only one book could contain the record, and that 
book is not kept by human but by angelic hands. In the 
school-room, in the hospital, amid the pestilence, yea even 
where the bolts of battle hurtled fast and thick and the 
rivulets ran‘ red with blood, have they carried out the vows 
they pledged in the bloom of their fresh young maidenhood. 
Work such as theirs must have been in the mind of the Lau- 
reate who wrote: 


“Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay.” 


The late Father Hecker was a close friend of the sister- 
hood, and in especial of the late Mother M. Augustine 
McKenna. When that lady was created superior he called to 
congratulate her. On leaving, he said to her impressively, “I 
am going to give you a maxim as a little guide: Monstra te 
esse Matrem.” And no mother ever fulfilled a treasured in- 
junction more completely or conscientiously. 

To Archbishop Corrigan and to Bishop Farley the sister- 
hood acknowledge their gratitude most warmly. To the latter 
especially, who from his position has been brought closely into 
relation with them, they are attached by the ties of the sincer- 
est affection. Excellent reasons why this should be so are to 
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be found set forth in the course of the events related in this 
jubilee volume. The work, it may be added, has been most 
tastefully produced by the firm of Benziger Brothers. 


Whatever else may be said of Mr. F. Marion Crawford, 
want of industry cannot be laid to his charge. He works dili- 
gently, as one bent on improving the shining hour. The art 
of the lightning-change variety actor is now imitated by this 
literary worker. From the repellant romance of the dishonored 
cloister to the calm atmosphere of that every-day society 
wherein the divorce court is an indispensable piece of mechan- 
ism, is the translation which we experience in Adam Johnstone's 
Son.* In other hands this might mean “out of the frying-pan 
into the fire,” but Mr. Crawford has attained a delicacy in the 
handling of such subjects now which may be compared to the 
bland art of the court physician. There are no shocks to be 
encountered in this book; everything is gently broken to the 
feelings. It is saturated with a mild half-melancholy, half- 
cynical philosophy of life and society, something like George 
Eliot’s, but mznus the pleasant acridity of that profound posi- 
tivist. The book has been turned out in handsome style by 


the publisher. Not the least attractive part of it is the couple 
of dozen half-tone drawings by A. Forestier with which it is 
ornamented. These are gems of drawing and printing. 


Anything relating to the tragic story of the hapless Queen 
Mary Stuart commands an interest now that the malice of his- 
tory toward her is being gradually exposed. The public mind 
is well prepared for such a work on this theme as we just 
have from the pen of the Rev. Joseph Spillman, S.J. It is in 
the form of an historical romance founded on Babington’s Con- 
spiracy, and the main facts of which the reverend author has 
derived from the work of a Protestant historian, John Hosack. 
Father Spillman has given to his novel the title of Zhe Wonder- 
Jul Flower of Woxindon,t and he has adopted in its narra- 
tion the antiquated phraseology, together with the use of the 
first person singular in the telling of the story, in the manner 
which Weyman, Crockett, and others deem the orthodox mode 
for the historical gleeman. There is no prosiness in this book 
—no sham philosophy or wearying platitude. It is full of 
action, and gives a vivid and no doubt faithful picture of the 

* Adam Johnstone's Son. By F. Marion Crawford. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

+ The Wonderful Flower of Woxindon. By Joseph Spillman, S.J. St. Louis, Mo. : 
B. Herder. 
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evil days wherein the lines of the unhappy Queen Mary were 
cast; also of the noble faith and constancy of the martyr- 
monarch and the few who still clung to the old ship amid the 
savage storm of Calvinism. 


Richard Harding Davis is at his average form in a half- 
dozen tales beginning with Cinderella.* They are little bits of 
bric-a-brac, showing a fondness for the by-paths of sentiment 
in many familiar forms of city life, from chambermaids and 
bootblacks up to the people who ape the ways of millionaires. 
These little literary Watteaus, as we may call them, have each 
a purpose, it is to be noted—generally a _ pessimistic one, 
despite the light vein in which they are written. But readers 
of this class of literature look to it more for its likelihood of 
passing the time—much as court jesters were used long ago 
—than for the lessons they inferentially convey, or even the 
story they tell; hence Mr. Davis's latest venture ought to be 
successful. A gentle cynicism is the spirit of the time, and 
this is what the author strives for. 


A People’s Edition of the Rev. Alban Butler’s Lives of the 
Saints + is a valuable addition to our stock of modern literature. 
The tonic effects of a little excursion into this realm are not 
as yet sufficiently valued. Even those who scoff at such reading 
might not repeat the vulgarity if they really knew what virtues 
this great specific possesses. But to the devoted Catholic it is 
especially good to read of the glorious lives and deaths of the 
army of his church’s saints, to sustain his faith and his courage 
in the incessant and often dispiriting struggle against adverse 
forces and depressing turns of human destiny. This edition 
of the Lives is a very portable one, solidly bound, handy to 
carry in the pocket, and although the print be small the type 
is clear. It is issued in twelve parts, the idea being to divide 
the issue so that each part shall contain all the saints of a 
month. Part I., for January, is that which is now ready. 


An admirable supplement to the Memoir of Father Dignam, 
S./., is the work descriptive of his methods for spiritual retreats.t 
Data for this work were taken down from the late father’s own 


* Cinderella, and Other Stories. By Richard Harding Davis. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, ‘ 

+ People’s Edition of the Lives of the Saints. By the Rev. Alban Butler. New York: 
Benziger Brothers; London: Burns & Oates. 

} Retreats given by Father Dignam, of the Society of Jesus; with a preface by Father 
Gretton, S.J. London: Burns & Oates; New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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lips by his faithful chronicler and fellow-priest, Father Gretton. 
In his introduction to the work the author gives us so many 
touching instances of the entire devotion and self-effacement of 
Father Dignam, as to convince us that no one could be better 
fitted than he to lead his listeners in the illuminated path of 
spiritual abstraction and the higher life. The love for the 
Sacred Heart which glows throughout all his discourses was 
the most conspicuous trait in this holy man’s life. His medi- 
tations, reflected in this collection, are full of the sublimest views 
of the end of life and the relations of the soul to its Creator. 
In the Introduction by Father Gretton the interest of the 
reader cannot fail to be aroused by the facts with which the 
author prepares the minds of the readers for the more serious 


A new work by the renowned Father Kneipp, of Wo6rishofen, 
is a perfect thesaurus of recipes for cures of bodily ailments. 
In this volume, which he has suggestively styled My Wii/,* the 
benevolent priest leaves to mankind all that he has learned of 
medical treatment for many painful maladies during a long life 
of diligent study and laborious work for the benefit of suffer- 
ing humanity. Father Kneipp treats all forms of disease by 
two simple methods only. The bath and the herb of the field 
he finds to be the sovereign specifics for anything that is curable ; 
and these remedies of nature he has tried in thousands of cases 
with most marvellous success. His great sanitarium in Bavaria 
is renowned throughout Europe, and is always thronged with 
suffering subjects, high and low. Rich and poor are alike wel- 
come there; his house is open to all; the lame beggar is re- 
ceived as warmly as the aristocrat. Wérishofen, as a conse- 
quence, is a place thronged all the year. As many as thirty 
thousand patients have been known to visit it in a single year. 

Father Kneipp’s knowledge in medicinal herbary is encyclo- 
pedic. He has written many most useful works on this special 
subject. But this his latest work, 1/y Will, is more of a general 
bequest to the mass of humanity than a guide for any particu- 
lar school of science. It is a perfect treasure in a large house. 


A second edition of Volume V. of M. W. R. Clark’s trans- 
lation of Hefele’s History of the Councils of the Church has now 
been published. It would seem that here the series was des- 
tined to come to a stop, as it would appear from the editor's 


* My Will: A Legacy to the Healthy and the Sick. By Sebastian Kneipp, Privy Cham- 
berlain to the Pope and parish priest of Wérishofen, Bavaria. New York: Joseph Schafer. 
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preface that the earlier volumes have not attracted that wide 
attention which their importance claimed. The new edition has 
had much valuable matter interpolated or added. The most 
considerable of these alterations occur with reference to the 
sections of the work referring to Pope Honorius and the Mono- 
thelite heresy. A vivid picture of the many distracting contro- 
versies which rent the early church before the great points at 
issue had been definitively and authoritatively settled is obtaina- 
ble from this scholarly work. It will be seen, from the keen- 
ness of the analyses and the impartiality with which the various 
aspects of each controversial topic is presented, that the repu- 
tation which Tiibingen has acquired as a centre of learning 
rests upon solid ground. The present volume deals with all 
the transactions of the various synods and councils, East and 
West, from A. D. 626 to A. D. 787. 


In the sacred ministry the encouragement and solace of 
poetry may not be lightly disregarded. Whilst the priest’s office 
makes him stand apart from his fellow-men, his human soul is 
no less susceptible of the soothing influences which noble poetry 
brings than other mortals’; and in truth the continuous exercise 
of the duties of that office makes his need for such extraneous 
support frequently greater than that of those who toil in mun- 
dane fields. The sacred office itself has furnished the theme 
for many sublime songs, and it is a good service which the 
editor of Lyra Hiteratica* has rendered in collecting the best 
of these poems in one volume as a help for both clergy and 
laity. Especially in the case of young men preparing for the 
priesthood will this work be useful, for much of the study 
through which they must go is of a character so seemingly 
hard and repellant that it needs the warmth of loftier lines of 
thought to brighten it up. Father Bridgett has made his selec- 
tions from a great number of authors; yet his own is no ’pren- 
tice’s hand when it touches the magic lyre, and he has enabled 
us to judge of it by the insertion of some half-dozen poems 
on great priests and thoughts connected with the priesthood, 
his own composition. One of these morceaux crystallizes his 
thoughts very aptly. He calls it “ Archimedes’ Fulcrum”: 


““*Give me a resting-place beyond earth’s sphere, 
Then from its place earth’s mighty bulk I'll rear’: 
*Zyra Hieratwa: Poems on the Priesthood. Collected by Rev. T. E. Bridgett, of the 


Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. London: Burns & Oates; New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers, 
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What Archimedes asked to thee is given, 
O Christian priest! to raise the world to heaven. 
That spot unearthly is Christ’s altar-stone: 
Place there thy levers—men thy power will own.” 


Vol. VII. of Pepys’ Diary* is now to hand. It is embellished 
by some good plates, including a mezzotint of Lely’s portrait 
of Lord Brouncker, and another of Pepys’ quaint little house 
at Brampton. 


Of essays upon Homer + we fail to remember the time when 
there was a lack; and still, so unfailing is the fountain of sug- 
gestion which springs from that immortal source, we are un- 
conscious of satiety when any ingenious new interpreter claims 
our ear. We can read with pleasure and profit the essays on 
the Homeric poems which Mr. William C. Lawton delivered a 
short time ago for the University Extension Society of America. 
To those who have never read Homer they will be persuasive 
to begin the study; those who know the poet’s work wholly or 
partly will derive much help from such a scholarly and dis- 
criminating cicerone. In the preface to the little volume the 
author treats with judgment upon the want of a good English 
translation of the Greek text, and the difficulties in the way 
of those who would attempt a poetical one, owing to the length 
of the Homeric line and the want of inflexional endings in the 
English language. There is perhaps more made of this diffi- 
culty than it really demands. Dante’s great work might have 
seemed as formidable a task for the transformer of poetical 
raiment, until Cary’s fine rendering solved the problem—at, least 
to our thinking, as far as it can be solved. The adapter, like 
the poet, is born, not made; and the natal hour of Homer's 
adapter has not as yet, it seems, struck. 


It is hardly beneficial to get a peep into the inner life of 
M. Ernest Renan. Such a glimpse is given us in the posthu- 
mous Memoir and Letters t now published as translated by Lady 
Mary Loyd. If M. Renan had given us a ‘close narrative of 
the mental processes by which his belief in revealed’ religion 
was destroyed some interest must naturally have been aroused, 


* The Diary of Samuel Pepys, M.A., F.R.S. New York and London : George Bell 


& Sons. 
+ Art and Humanity in Homer. By William Cranston Lawton. New York and 


London: Macmillan & Co. 
t Brother and Sister: A Memoir and the Letters of Ernest and Henriette Renan. 


Translated by Lady Mary Loyd. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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if only because of the literary reputation of the author. But 
he does not; neither does he reveal the reasoning which led 
his sister Henriette to abandon her fervent Breton faith for his 
indefinite and contradictory form .of deism. A _ paradoxical 
character, even more so than himself, Henriette Renan appears 
to have been, judging from these unsolicited revelations. A 
gentle, loving creature, too, who made great sacrifices for her 
brother. But is it the best of taste to give to the public such 
particulars of family life, such disclosures of domestic feelings, 
as we find here? The facts of the case do not warrant it; a 
modest soul would shrink from it. The French mind is cred- 
ited with excellent taste; it is only in trivialities it is shown, in 
such cases ; in great matters, it appears, the most glaring breaches 
of decorum can be made, without exciting much comment. 

As a literary composition this work stands high; but it is 
at times full of that exaggerated and often artificial sentimen- 
tality which is a pre-eminently Gallic characteristic. 


The very admirable series of Summer-School books now 
being issued by the Chicago firm of McBride & Co. are 
eminently worthy the attention of students everywhere. In Vol. 
i. we have “Buddhism and Christianity” (Mgr. d’Harlez), 
“Christian Science and Faith-Cure” (Dr. T. P. Hart), “ Growth 
of Reading Circles” (Rev. T. McMillan, C.S.P.), “‘ Reading Circle 
Work” (Rev. W. J. Dalton), “Church Music” (Rev. R. Fuhr, 
O.S.F.), “Catholic Literary Societies” (Miss K. E. Conway), 
“ Historical Criticism” (Rev. P. C. De Smedt, S.J.) Volume ii. 
of the set is also ready. It embraces five essays, on such 
diverse subjects as “The Spanish Inquisition” (Rev. J. F. 
Nugent), “Savonarola” (Condé B. Pallen, Ph.D.), “Joan of 
Arc” (J. W. Wilstach), “ Magna Charta” (Professor Swing), and 
“Missionary Explorers of the North-west” (Judge W. L. 
Kelly). Father Nugent’s paper on the Inquisition is valuable 
in the extreme because of its candor and its impartiality. The 
spirit in which he has approached his difficult subject is well 
summed up in his own words: “ No man should proceed to 
write history who has a case to make out.” He has no case 
to make out, but a moral to draw; and that moral is, it is not 
the privilege of any age to sit in judgment on the acts of a 
past one without taking into account the universal spirit of the 
time and the peculiar conditions which prompted to such acts. 
As for the church outside Spain, it is well known that it did 
its best to restrain the Spanish Inquisition, and gave no example 

VOL, LXIII.—27 
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itself in- its methods of dealing with recalcitrants. The Messrs. 
McBride are doing excellent work in publishing these Summer- 
School essays. Each volume is neatly printed and its binding 
is solid and tasteful. For the style in which the work is pro- 
duced, the price of fifty cents each volume is decidedly rea- 
sonable. 





I.—CENTENARY HISTORY OF MAYNOOTH.* 


It was eminently fitting that such a memorable celebration 
as that of the centenary of Maynooth College should have a 
permanent chronicle commensurate to the interest and dignity 
of the theme. The bishops of Ireland were unanimous, we 
believe, in deciding that the task of historian would be most 
worthily fulfilled by Most Rev. Dr. Healy, coadjutor bishop of 
Clonfert (and titular bishop of Macra). Dr. Healy’s rank as a 
scholar is high, but, like many other men of true scholarly 
attainments, his modesty is such that very little is ever heard 
in the outside world concerning them. But his venerable 
brethren in the hierarchy know his worth, and this fine monu- 
ment of his learning and industry vindicates their selection. 
A handsome quarto volume of nearly eight hundred pages, 
splendidly typed, embellished, and bound, is now the outcome 
of the commission. When we glance rapidly over this work, 
and find the elaborate mass of facts and names and multitudin- 
ous administrative details with which it abounds, coming in 
course after the profound literary work which comprises the 
history proper, and then consider that all this was put together 
by the distinguished author within the space of eight months— 
all the time placed at his disposal for the completion of the 
memorial—we do not think it hyperbole to say it establishes a 
record in book-making. The historical survey of the state of 
religion and learning in Ireland, under the penal laws, indispen- 
sable to such a work, is most valuable. It has necessarily taken 
the author over a vast field. He has been obliged to trace the 
history of Catholic education for Ireland in the colleges of 
Spain, France, and Belgium—and this not in any mere cursory 
way, but shedding upon the subject all the light which the 
most diligent search into the mass of historical materials con- 
nected with the various establishments in those countries enabled 
him to acquire. 


* Maynooth College: Its Centenary History. By the Most Rev. John Healy, D.D., 
LL.D., M.R.LA. Dublin: Brown & Nolan, Ltd. 
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A vast number of plates, including some rare portraits of 
Irish bishops and priests of the penal times, are embraced in 
the volume. The binding is in sea-green cloth with a heavy 
morocco backing. It reflects high credit upon Irish handicraft 
to have so fine a work to point to in these days of perfect 
book-making in countries of better equipment. 

A Centenary Album is also issued by the .same firm. This 
comprises all the plates given in the larger work, as well as 
the centenary ode, delivered at the opening ceremony, from the 
pen of one of the theological students, W. A. O’Byrne—a very 
stately example of the lyric art. 


2.—WASHINGTON GLADDEN’S LATEST BOOK.* 


This little book is the essay to which was awarded the 
Fletcher prize of Dartmouth College, for 1894. It is a discus- 
sion of some of the ruling ideas of the age from the Christian 
stand-point; an effort to ascertain the relation of Christianity 
to some of the problems of modern life. It is a stimulating 
and instructive piece of writing, and characterized throughout 
by good sense. 

The character of the book may be indicated by the titles of 
some of the chapters. Some of the best parts of the book are 
to be found in the chapters on The Sacred and the Secular, 
The Law of Property, Religion and Politics, Public Opinion. 
Dr. Gladden is well known for his strenuous insistence on the 
duties of Christian citizenship. His chapter on Religion and 
Politics is an admirable exposition of how the Christian law 
obliges a man to fulfil his social and political duties. It is 
suggestive also, in so far as it shows the influence that a 
Christian minister may exert in promoting these ends, and it 
shows also how such influence may be exercised so as to ac- 
complish good results. He speaks of the dangers that come 
from neglect of the duties of citizenship, and of the disastrous 
results that must come if the moral sense is deadened in re- 
gard to such duties. His conclusion contains a truth which 
cannot too often be repeated these days: “ There is no salva- 
tion for this land of ours from the rising flood of factional 
strife and corporate greed which threatens to engulf our 
liberties, save in the heightened sense of the sacredness of the 
vocation with which every citizen is called” (p. 183). 


* Ruling Ideas of the Present Age. By Washington Gladden. Pp. 299. New York 
and Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
































THE tale, “ A Saint,” which we publish, appears 
here by express permission of the author, M. Paul 
Bourget, given in a courteous note to the editor. 
The translation has been made by an accomplished hand. 


— 
> 


A marvellous record has been made by Rev. Father Searle’s 
book, Plain Facts for Fair Minds. It is only a few months 
since it was first given to the world, and the last edition issued 
from the press indicated that it marked the printing of the 
153d thousand. We believe this success to be, in the records of 
religious literature, phenomenal. 


< widies 
> 








The friends of peace have much reason to be hopeful for a 
new spirit in man, from the many declarations in favor of 
arbitration which recent disturbing events have elicited. A 
very impressive declaration in favor of a peace policy as_ be- 
tween civilized nations has just been made by the three great 
representative cardinals of the English-speaking countries—Car- 
dinal Gibbons, Cardinal Logue, and Cardinal Vaughan. This 
memorial, in pleading for the substitution of a permanent tri- 
bunal of arbitration for the w/tima ratio regum, voices the con- 
sistent policy of the Catholic Church. During the ages when 
there were no sectarian differences to set people against each 
other, the quarrels of kings and princes were often peaceably 
adjusted by the Holy Father, after a careful hearing of the op- 
posing equities. In no task was the august figure of the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff more gracefully beheld than that of peacemaker 
and umpire. But if in these later days non-Catholic nations 
may not be willing to invoke the services of the Holy Father 
in this sublime ré/e, it is still feasible to establish an arbitra- 
tion tribunal for the settlement of international disputes, as 
we have seen demonstrated at Geneva. War means. nothing 
but a relapse into barbarism ; arbitration the reign of common 
sense and the spirit of justice. 


> 
> 


_ There are two great measures now before the English Par- 
liament. One is a new Irish Land Bill; the other a new Edu- 
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cation Bill for England. So great is the magnitude and the 
complexity of these two important proposals, that it is feared 
only one of them can pass through Parliament this year. The 
attempt to pass both may result in the loss of one, at least. 


»— 
eo 


Of the Irish Land Bill it may be said, briefly, that it is 
drawn more in the interest of the landlords than the tenants; 
that its principle acknowledges that the judicial rents fixed 
in the past few years have been fixed too high, and yet it pro- 
vides no machinery by which they may be reduced for the 
vast body of the Irish agriculturists. About two hundred 
thousand of these will be obliged, therefore, to continue pay- 
ing rent that the soil does not yield for several years to come, 
so far as this bill is concerned. Hence the bill has been re- 
ceived with profound dissatisfaction by the great bulk of the 
Irish farmers. 





» 
> 





The Education Bill, on the other hand, while arousing a 
storm of indignation among the secularist party, has been hailed 
by the Catholics and others who desire religion not to be 
divorced from education as a great step in the right direction. 
It embodies the all-important principle of recognition of the 
parents’ right to a voice in their children’s education. This is 
the only recommendation it possesses, however, in Catholic 
eyes. Its scope and provisions have been carefully consid- 
ered by the English Catholic bishops, under the presidency 
of Cardinal Vaughan, and the judgment of the distinguished 
body is set forth in a series of five declarations embodying 
recommendations for the emendation of the bill. The preamble 
to the protest contains one statement whose gravity cannot be 
over-estimated. From the results which are already observable, 
the venerable signatories to the manifesto have no hesitation 
in stating their profound conviction that if the present system 
of secular School Board education were tc continue in Eng- 
land, another quarter of a century must almost complete the 
dechristianizing of the great bulk of the English people. To 
such an extent has the spirit of heathendom already permeated 
the teaching machinery of the country that the whole work of 
St. Augustine is well-nigh undone. 


» 
> 





But the bill, while an advance on previous legislation in some 
respects, does not make matters much better for Catholics than 
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before. While laying down the principle that liberty of con- 
science is sacred, and that it is the right of the parents to have 
their children educated according to that principle, it refuses 
to give to Catholics even elementary education upon the same 
terms as it grants to Board Schools. Therefore the bishops 
condemn it as unjust and as stultifying the government’s own 
proposition. The aid which it gives to voluntary schools 
belonging to other denominations is in marked contrast, in 
point of liberality, with the grudging relief it affords to the 
hard-struggling Catholic parochial schools. A committee of 
Catholics has been formed to emphasize the bishops’ objections 
and strive for the improvement of the bill. The Catholic 
Truth Society has also thrown itself into the work with great 
alacrity. But the enemies of religious education are no less 
active, and the whole country is now being aroused over the 
question in a way such as no internal controversy has provoked 
in England during the present generation. 





»— 
. 


Very generous tributes were paid to the memory of Father 
Marquette by several members of the United States Senate on 


the occasion of the acceptance of Wisconsin’s statue of the 
great explorer. This would certainly have been the reception 
accorded it under any circumstances; yet it is not unreasonable 
to believe that an added warmth was given the proceedings by 
the resentment felt at the action of the pitiful creatures who 
endeavored to raise a clamor about a priest’s statue being given 
an honored place in the nation’s Valhalla. It would be a sor- 
rowful augury for our future were our public men in high 
places to suffer themselves to be cowed by a few shouting speci- 
mens of the genus popularly known as scalawag. When men 
prove themselves unable to discern the claims of genius, bravery, 
and devotion to humanity for the love of God, they have 
proved that American institutions and American history have 
no lessons for them. This is no age and no country for them, 
and they had better go home. 
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WHAT THE THINKERS SAY. 


A RUSSIAN SOLUTION OF THE UNEMPLOYED 
QUESTION. 


(From the Review of Reviews.) . 

Ir Western civilization has much to teach Russia, it can at the same time 
with great advantage go to school of the Russian nation, To most of us Russia 
is an unexplored country possessing many of the terrors of the unknown, But 
the more we study the real Russia, and not merely judge the whole country by a 
superficial view of the surface, the more we will see that there are many things 
which we might well take to heart. An example of this is to be found in the 
January number of the Sevyernz Vyestnzk, in which Dr. A. Isayeff, one of the 
first political economists in Russia, draws a comparison between the present labor 
conditions in America and Western Europe and those now existing in Russia, 
much to the advantage of the latter. 

The professor sums up the deplorable tendencies of capitalism toward self- 
aggrandizement at the expense of labor as seen in foreign countries, and con- 
cludes that the Russian labor system (Artye/) affords an effective safeguard 
against the development of similar conditions in Russia. By this system the 
laborer is equally workman, master, and shareholder. For instance, suppose the 
order to build a house is given. An Artye/ is at once formed of bricklayers, 
painters, carpenters, etc.—as many as are required—each of whom deposits in a 
common fund a certain and equal sum of money which represents his share. This 
sum may vary from one shilling upward, according to the cost of material, size of 
house, etc. An honorary manager is then elected from among the workmen by 
vote, and this manager is invested with the power to carry out all sales, pur- 
chases, etc. Of these he has to render an account to the general body. When 
the work is‘completed and paid for, the profits are equally divided and the work- 
men separate to form new Artye/s. The result of this system is that the Russian 
workman sees that by being industrious and by practising strict economy he will 
be able to save money, and then either to buy land or set up in trade and employ 
Artyels on his own account. Finally, as the workmen when so engaged all live 
together at the common expense, all have a general interest in keeping expenses 
down as low as possible, as the profits will be then all the greater. 

Besides this, every peasant who is a member of the village commune has an 
interest in a plot of land, originally reserved for his benefit by the state, and which 
it is forbidden him to dispose of. The Russian unemployed, therefore, can always 
fall back on this as a last resource, and hence it is impossible for him to be re- 
duced to that state of utter penury and wretchedness which is only too often seen 
among the unemployed in other countries. The Russian government has recent- 
ly given, and is still giving, much study to the conditions of labor in the country, 
and by the introduction of new factory laws for the protection of workmen, systems 
of life insurance, etc., is doing very much to ameliorate the condition of the work- 
ing classes, 
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The Russian aristocracy, inasmuch as they generally hold aloof from all com- 
mercial enterprise and study of the lower classes, cannot be accounted as a civil- 
izing factor in the Russia of to-day, although there are many individual members 
who devote their lives and fortunes to the betterment of the people. 

Dr. Isayeff concludes that the present conditions of Russian labor are far 
more favorable than those existing in Western Europe and America, and express- 
es his conviction that Russia will be able to afford a satisfactory solution of a 
question which is now embarrassing so many foreign states, wherein the govern- 
ments are quite powerless to introduce measures for the protection of labor 
against capital. 


(From the Literary Digest.) 


A RECENT issue of the Berlin Zaged/att contains a correspondence from St. 
Petersburg giving an interesting account of the social condition in Russia, especi- 
ally the relation of employee to employer. The report may perhaps be some- 
what rosily colored, but for all that it is good reading. The account is in sub- 
stance the following : 

During the past season there have been labor troubles in some of the factor- 
ies in various parts of Russia, some of which have been marked by violence. 
The careful examinations made by the government in all these cases have brought 
out the fact that there is in Russia no decided and pronounced class opposition 
between the working-man and the employer such as is found in Western Europe 
in consequence of the agitation of the socialist-democratic party. In Russia this 
party has practically no existence, and the labor troubles in question in these 
factories were in nearly all cases caused by differences of lesser importance, which 
could have been removed by a little attention on the part of the employers. Toa 
small extent only the troubles were occasioned by the manufacturer having insuffi- 
ciently paid the laborers, and having permitted their subordinates to abuse their 
privileges over against the working-men. In consequence of this it has been 
determined to direct all subordinate officials in these factories to cultivate “ that 
good-natured and hearty relationship toward the working-men which is charac- 
teristic of the Russian people,” and the factory inspectors have been ordered to 
see that this mandate is carried out. They are to make it a chief concern that 
the employers use their employees in a just and fair manner and thereby secure 
their confidence, which will then do away with the danger of the repetition of 
these troubles. As the finance minister of the empire has determined that the 
officials in charge of the factories shall carry out the spirit of these directions, the 
state officials express the hope that the industrial circles of Russia will be spared 
that class animosity between the working-man and his employer which causes so 
much trouble elsewhere. The purpose is to establish the relationship between 
the two classes on moral and ethical bases, and not merely upon that of supply 
and demand. 


CATHOLICS AND HIGHER STUDIES. 
(From the Liverpool Catholic Times.) 


THE notion born of anti-Papal prejudice, that the universities were at the out- 
set a sort of lay revolt against ecclesiastical predominance is at variance with too 
many facts to bear close examination. These institutions still show so many 
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marks of the influence exercised upon them during their early careers by the 
clergy and the Head of the church that it is impossible to-hide’ the source from 
which they received their'early inspiration and strength. Whilst the “ Reforma- 
tion” lowered the level of intellectual culture at Oxford and Cambridge, the higher 
education of the Catholic clergy was effectively provided for at Douai, Rome, 
Valladolid, Seville, St. Omer, and elsewhere on the Continent, the students receiv- 
ing their training from professors of marked ability and distinction. The prac- 
tical mind of his Eminence Cardinal Vaughan recognized the disadvantages 
resulting from the multiplication of diocesan seminaries, and on his becoming 
metropolitan he began, with the approbation of the Pope, a work of concentration 
for the midland and southern parts of the country, the Hammersmith seminary 
being abolished and the students transferred to the central college at Oscott, the 
Bishop of Clifton also disposing of Prior Park and taking a similar step with 
regard to the students. Much has been done to raise the standard of studies, 
“but,” remarks Dr. Casartelli, “it must be acknowledged that there are serious 
deficiencies (de graves lacunes) in the higher teaching of the English clergy. 
Indeed, to tell the truth, higher studies, properly so called, do not yet exist. I 
refer to the study of historical criticism, archeological research, diplomacy, Bibli- 
cal criticism, Oriental languages, the comparative history of religions, psycho- 
physiology, and other branches of deep study such as are taught, for instance, at 
the Institute of St. Thomas, Louvain, and elsewhere.” In our opinion, as a 
general proposition this statement of Dr. Casartelli cannot be disputed. We 
have, as he says, half-a-dozen men or more who are highly distinguished as 
savants, especially in historical science, but it must, we fear, be admitted that our 
colleges are not likely sensibly to increase the number of such scholars. 

The suggestion Dr. Casartelli makes with the view of insuring an improve- 
ment in the higher studies of ecclesiastics is that at least the more brilliant 
amongst them should, as well as the laity, have the opportunity of frequenting the 
universities. In this way they would have access to “the sources of the best 
intellectual culture, and would possess the advantages afforded by great academic 
centres, with their atmosphere of deep study and research, their libraries of 
precious manuscripts, and all the appliances of higher teaching.’ In other coun- 
tries Catholics are equipped or equipping themselves for the purpose of taking the 
lead. We are convinced, with Dr. Casartelli, that the question is.an exceedingly 
serious one for the future of the Catholic Church in England, 


ERRORS IN CARLYLE’S “FRENCH REVOLUTION.” 


(From the Literary Digest.) 


QUITE a formidable list of mistakes as to fact in Carlyle’s “French Revolu- 
tion” is submitted in an article by Mr. J. G. Alger in The Westminster Review for 
January. Speaking of the lack of facilities for the composition of such a work 
sixty years ago, Mr. Alger says that even had the facilities been greater, Carlyle 
would perhaps have refused to sift the rubbish-heaps; for on July 24, 1836, when 
nearing the end of his task, he wrote to his wife: “It all stands pretty fair in my 
head, nor do I mean to investigate much more about it, but to plash down what I 
know in large masses of colors, that it may look like a smoke-and-flame conflagra- 
tion in the distance, which it is.” Mr. Alger thinks that Carlyle’s conception of 
the Revolution would not have been modified by further evidence, and that the 
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work itself will never lose value. It was not, he says, in Carlyle’s temperament 
to revise subsequent editions of his books. From a man in whom, as in primitive 
times, priest, poet, and historian were blended, we cannot expect studious watch 
for corrections, Carlyle’s books are said to have always made him ill, conse- 
quently when once finished he thought no more of them. A book with him was 
the eruption of a voleano—once active, thenceforth at rest. Mr. Alger regrets 
that Carlyle did not keep his work posted up to date, nor pay ay attention to the 
deluge of publications on the Revolution which was going-on during. the latter 
part of his lifetime. “But,” says he, “Carlyle was a seer, not an antiquary, and 
some inaccuracies do not prevent his book from being a classic. Just because it 
is a classic, however, it should now be edited.” 

Among the “ less excusable” mistakes of Carlyle the following are noted : 

“ At the opening of the States-General he makes the procession yo from St. 
Louis Church to N6tre Dame, whereas it went from Nétre Dame to St. Louis, 
where La Fare, Bishop of Nancy, after drawing an exaggerated picture of the 
oppression of the peasantry, turning to the monarch, exclaimed, ‘ And all this is 
done in the name of the best of kings,’ whereat the expected plaudits resounded. 
The nobles did not at that ceremony wear * bright-dyed cloaks of velvet,’ but 
black ones, to match their black coats, vests, and breeches. The cardinals alone, 
and there could have been only three, wore red copes, the other prelates having 
rochets and purple mantles. It is a slight matter, but Paris was not divided in 
1789 into forty-eight districts, but into sixty; on the subsequent division into 
sections, however, there were forty-eight. Nor did Fouquier Tinville notify sen- 
tence of death to Lamourette or any other prisoner, for he was not judge, but 
public prosecutor. Mme. de Buffon, Egalité’s mistress, was not the ‘ light wife of 
a great naturalist too old for her,’ nor even the widow, but the daughter-in- 
eee 
“Carlyle probably died without any consciousness of his gravest mistake, his 
account of the king’s flight to Varennes. It was not till March, 1886, that Mr. 
Oscar Browning, who in the previous autumn had been over the ground, showed, 
in a paper read before the Royal Historical Society, that the account, while a 
‘very vivid picture of the affair as it occurred, in its broad outlines consistent with 
the truth,’ was ‘in almost every detail inexact,’ almost every statement false or 
exaggerated.’ © Carlyle’s cardinal blunder was that he took the distance from Paris 
to Varennes to be only sixty-seven: miles, whereas it is one hundred and fifty. 1 
should imagine that he confused Varennes-en-Argonne with Varennes-Jaulgonne, 
a village not lying far off the route now sixty-six miles by rail. From this blunder 
flowed a whole catalogue of errors.” 


BISHOP POTTER ON THE DANGERS OF THE TIME. 


IN an address delivered at the dedication of Grace Chapel, New York City, 
Bishop Potter said : 

“ The growth of wealth and of luxury, wicked, wasteful, and wanton, as before 
God I declare that luxury to be, has been matched step by step by a deepening 
and deadening poverty which has left whole neighborhoods of people practically 
without hope and without aspiration. At such a time, for the church of God to 
sit still and be content with theories of its duty outlawed by time and long ago 
demonstrated to be grotesquely inadequate to the demands of a living situation, 
this is to deserve the scorn of men and the curse of God! Take my word for it, 
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men and brethren, unless you and I, and all those who have any gift or steward- 
ship of talents, or means, of whatever sort, are willing to get up out of our sloth 
and ease and selfish dilettanteism of service, and get down among the people who 
are battling amid their poverty and ignorance—young girls for their chastity, 
young men for their better ideal of righteousness, old and young alike for one 
clear ray of the immortal courage and the immortal hope—then verily the church 
in its stately splendor, its apostolic orders, its venerable ritual, its decorous and 
dignified conventions,.is revealed as simply a monstrous and insolent imperti- 


wm 
nence. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


REPARATIONS are now almost completed for the fifth session of the Cath- 
olic Summer-School on Lake Champlain. Regular lectures will begin July 
12 and extend to August 16. Apart from the intellectual attractions the Summer- 
School affords an ideal place forvacation. Its location is superb. Every portion of 
its property commands beautiful views of the enchanting Lake Champlain, the ma- 
jestic Adirondack Mountains, and the historic Green Mountains in Vermont. It is 
easily accessible from New York and from the principal larger cities. It affords 
every opportunity for rest and healthful recreation of all kinds—boating, fishing, 
bathing, walking, riding, driving, mountain-climbing—and gives to the lover of 
nature an opportunity of viewing some of the most beautiful scenes in this country. 
Moreover, Catholics can there meet delightful people, many celebrities in intel- 
lectual pursuits and dignitaries of the ecclesiastical world. They can own their 
summer homes and build cottages or palaces according to their tastes and means, 
and thus they will have the privilege of building up a Catholic settlement which 
is sure to exert a potent influence on the welfare of the church in this country. 

The success which has attended the past sessions of the Summer-School on 
Lake Champlain, and the approbation it has won from many eminent prelates, 
joined to the significant fact that it has received the special blessing of our Holy 
Father Pope Leo XIII., in a letter sent to Cardinal Satolli, augur well for its con- 
tinued prosperity. It has already become a factor to be reckoned among the 
Catholic influences at work in this country. The increased interest in Catholic 
literature, of which many evidences have been given during the past few years; 
the public courses of lectures delivered in various cities; the recognition now ac- 
corded to the solid work accomplished by Catholic Reading Circles throughout 
the country by systematic plans of reading and study, and by university-extension 
courses; the establishment and success of the Columbian Catholic Summer- 
School at Madison, Wis., are all indications of its influence and its capabilities. 
It would be well, therefore, for our Catholic people to give this movement serious 
consideration and cordial co-operation. 

During the session of 1895 from fifteen hundred to two thousand people at- 
tended the lectures. They came from towns and cities of the United States and 
Canada, and went away with many new ideas and new methods of work, which 
they have lost no time in putting into practice in their own localities. They were 
not only intellectually refreshed, but religiously strengthened, by the best thought 
of the world presented in lecture and sermon by unselfish masters of study. As 
a result every one went away impressed with the power of the church in her cere- 
monies, her liturgy, and her unity, realizing it probably as never before. 

Anything that tends to organize and unite the Catholic people is a benefit. It 
is very desirable to increase the number of those who are thoroughly competent to 
defend the doctrines and the practices of their Church. This the Summer-School 
very efficiently helps to do. The simple fact that so many Catholics are gathered 
together and are enjoying the same broad, intellectual training corresponding to 
the needs of the day, is a source of hope, because it is an indication of strength. 
Such association must necessarily result in benefit to the Church throughout the 
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country, because each individual becomes a centre for diffusion of the informa- 
tion acquired. 

The lectures announced for the first week, beginning July 13, are: 

Experimental Psychology, by the Rev. Edward A. Pace, D.D., Ph.D., of the 
Catholic University, Washington, D.C.; The Philosophy of Literature, by Condé 
B. Pallen, Ph.D., of St. Louis; Christian Archeology, by the Rev. J. Driscoll, S.S., 
D.D., of the Grand Seminary, Montreal, Canada; Mexico, by Marc F. Vallette, 
LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y.; The Adirondacks, by Mr. S. R. Stoddard, Glens Falls, 
N. Y., the eminent lecturer and traveller. 

Second week, beginning Monday, July 20: Ecclesiastical History, by the 
Rev. James F, Loughlin, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa.; Early German Literature, by 
Charles G. Herbermann, LL.D., of the College of the City of New York; Shake- 
spearean Recitals, by Sidney Woollett, Newport, R. I.; the Hon. Judge Morgan J. 
O’Brien, of the Supreme Court, New York City, will deliver one lecture ; subject 
will be announced later. 

Third week, beginning July 27: English Literature, by the Rev. Hugh T. 
Henry, of St. Charles’s Seminary, Overbrook, Pa.; Metaphysics, by the Rev. 
James A. Doonan, S.J., Boston College; Music, by the Rev. Henry G, Ganss, 
Carlisle, Pa.; Galileo, by the Rev. Andrew E. Breen, D.D., St. Bernard’s Semin- 
ary, Rochester, N. Y. 

Fourth week, beginning August 3: Sacred Scriptures, by the Rev. Hermann J. 
Heuser, of St. Charles’s Seminary, Overbrook, Pa.; Physics, by the Rev. T. J. A. 
Freeman, S.J., of Woodstock College, Md.; Evolution of the Essay, by Richard 
Malcolm Johnston, LL.D., of Baltimore, Md.; Historical Studies, by Dr. Kellogg, 
of Plattsburgh, N. Y. 

Fifth week, beginning August 10: Studies in Social Science, by the Rev. 
Francis W. Howard, of Jackson, Ohio; American History, by the Rev, Charles 
Warren Currier; Some Phases of New England Life, by the Rev. Peter 
O'Callaghan, C.S.P., New York City; Sir John Thompson, by the Hon. Judge 
Curran, Montreal, Canada; Our Northern Climate and How it Affects us, by Sir 
William Hingston, Montreal, Canada; Hawthorne, by John F. Waters, of Ottawa, 
Canada, 

The Board of Studies has also arranged a course of five dogmatic sermons 
for the morning services, progressing from the apologetical course of sermons of 
the last session, It seems preferable that there should be no formal sermons at 
the Sunday evening services. In their stead the Board of Studies proposes a 
course of five popular instructions on the common objects employed in Catholic 
worship. 

A full and comprehensive prospectus will soon be issued, containing in detail 
all information concerning the session of ‘96. Address The Catholic Summer- 
School of America, 123 East Fiftieth Street, New York City, 

* * a 


A recent meeting of the Executive Committee of the Catholic Summer-School 
disclosed a very favorable condition of affairs. The committee felt sufficient con- 
fidence to authorize the letting of contracts at once for such buildings and im- 
provement of the grounds as would enable the next session to be held thereon 
without fail. The first buildings will be an auditorium and a restaurant. Other 
cottages will be built, roads and walks made, also sewers and water-mains laid. 
The committee received positive assurance that the electric railway from Platts- 
burgh to the grounds would be ready for operation by June 15. 
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One of the most encouraging reports made to the committee was that the 
contract had been let for the erection of the Philadelphia cottage, and that it 
would be ready for occupancy at the next session. 

The Trunk Line Association has granted the usual reduction of fare on the 
certificate plan of full fare going and one-third of full fare returning. The limit 
on tickets will be from July 5 to September 1. The other passenger associations 
will no doubt grant the same concessions, 

The fees for lectures will be as foilows: Full course of seventy-five lectures, 
$10; fifteen lectures, $3; single admission, 25 cents. 

* * oe 

The distinctively social work of the Catholic Church in the United States is 
now a subject of inquiry. Many students of Sociology are seeking for a book in 
the English language that will give an adequate account of the literature on the 
social question from Catholic thinkers. The information gathered by the 
Columbian Reading Union has awakened considerable interest in the matter. 
Among the many letters received none was more welcome than the following 
from Mr. William Richards: 

I was quite surprised and gratified to find in THE CATHOLIC WORLD of last 
March nearly two pages of quotations from my essay on “ Labor and Property,” 
which I prepared for the Catholic Congress of 1889. The fact that M.C. M 
considered it so timely, over six years after its publication, as to justify its partial 
reproduction in THE CATHOLIC WORLD, leads me to suppose that some readers 
would be glad to see the whole article; and therefore I write now, at the kind 
suggestion of M. C. M., to say that the essay was published in the “ Official Re- 
port of the Proceedings of the Catholic Congress held at Baltimore, Md., Novem- 
ber 11 and 12, 1889,” by William H. Hughes, 11 Rowland Street, Detroit, Mich. 
It was also included in “ The Souvenir Volume of the Centennial Celebration,” 
etc., by the same publisher in the same year. I suppose that both these volumes 
are scarce and rarely to be found in bookstores. Probably many of the delegates 
to both conventions and many priests have copies. 

I am glad to see that the members of the Columbian Reading Union are giv- 
ing increasing attention to the study of the literature of the Social Question. It is 
indeed the burning question of the day, and the one question which Catholic stu- 
dents should be and can be best fitted of all people in the world to cope with, to 
discuss and elucidate. Let me repeat here what I said in that essay, that the labor 
organizations and State efforts of our day, however cunningly devised, must fail 
to accomplish the great end of human society because they do not embody or 
make place for the divine principle of charity. With a very few exceptions, in 
France and elsewhere, they are mainly intended to advance merely the temporal 
and material interests of men. “ For ail these things,” said our Lord, “do the 
heathen seek.” Humanity cannot be saved by heathenism. The highest good of 
human society, by the order of its divine Creator, depends upon the harmony of 
the natural order with the supernatural order. 

Dr. Brownson demonstrated, over forty years ago, in his profound criticisms 
of the fascinating theories of Owen, Fourier, Saint-Simon, Cabet, Leroux, and 
other Socialists, that if the supreme good of society is sought for on the assump- 
tion that that good lies in the #a¢ura/ order alone, and that the supernatural or- 
der is a myth, and therefore to be ignored and unheeded, then, however numerous 
and powerful may be your merely humane, philanthropic, and co-operative meas- 
ures, yet the end of it all must be inevitable failure. 
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Helen Campbell declared that there could be no mitigation of pauperism un- 
til “ the whole system of modern thought. is reconstructed, and we come to have 
some sense of what the e¢ernal veritées really are.” True enough! But need I 
add that only the Catholic Church can teach those “eternal verities,” that she 
alone can solve the problems that are worrying the souls of men? For she alone 
has the light that can enlighten our darkness. She alone has the word suited to 
our condition ; and what more we need is to have that word given to the hungry 
millions who are waiting and gasping for the Bread of Life. 

Can the members of the “ Reading Circles” engage in a nobler work than 
this of first learning, and then teaching by precept and example those hungry mil- 
lions, the true solution of the grand Problem of the Age ? 


Chevy Chase, Ma. 
* * * 


The April number of Ze Book-Buyer, published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
contains some useful hints by Miss Louisa Stockton on the organization of a read- 
ing club. She writes: 

In planning for a new club the first thing to decide upon is its purpose. Up- 
on this point the projectors should have a distinct understanding. If it is to mean 
the reading aloud of a book by one of the members while fancy-work and the 
candy-box employ the others, very little organization is needed. An hour and 
place for meeting, with a confection fund, should satisfy all requirements, except 
perhaps a double digestion—the one to which Bacon alludes and the other upon 
which the physician relies for permanent practice. But if sincere co-operation in 
intellectual improvement is the object, a good working basis is needed from the 
very start. 

In regard to numbers there must be some consideration of one or two points: 
It is not well to begin with a large membership, yet it should be large enough to 
insure a good representation. In a town or village where club-day has few 
rivals a regular attendance may be relied upon, but in a city other engagements 
must create fluctuation in numbers, and make differences in the quality of meet- 
ings. Begin with a small number, say not more than ten, and add as suitable 
candidates present themselves, Do not make admission too easy, and beware of 
the people who come to see how they will like it. 

When a club is young and supposed to need advice it gets many warnings 
against over-organization; but it is clumsy organization, and not over-organiza- 
tion, that is to blame nine times out of ten. A road can be made rough as easily 
by a brief constitution as by a long one, and every society has known the little 
by-law which has lurked on some shady page until it has seen its opportunity and 
pounced on the most reasonable action. Sometimes the fault is of omission, as, 
for instance, when terseness is desired it may seem unnecessary to define the 
duties of officers. But if this clause is omitted, the practical work will in conse- 
quence naturally gravitate to the most active officer, If this officer is the presi- 
dent, the secretary becomes little more than a directed assistant ; while if the sec- 
retary is the force, the president is passive until something occurs of which he 
does not approve. Then he comes to the front, not always to settle difficulties 
but sometimes to create them. If, however, the responsibilities and limits of each 
officer are understood, there should be neither unconscious shirking nor conscious 
encroachment. For every reason it is wise to settle upon some form of govern- 
ment in the very beginning and not leave legislation for emergencies. A rule 
made in a hurry is made for a specific condition and may be entirely unsuited to all 
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others. . . . It may be here said that very few organizations require a consti- 
tution; by-laws are more manageable, and where a society is incorporated the 
charter becomes its constitution, 

In regard to committees, Miss Stockton advises that the chairman should be 
careful not to ignore the other members. Practically the chairman is usually re- 
quired to do most of the work, but he should, if only in appearance, throw some 
of the responsibility of decision on the members, or before long he will find his 
committee among his critics, and miss both their assistance and moral support. 
As far as possible each member of the club should be assigned to a committee, 
and to each official work should be given. In this way an esprit du corps will be 
developed, the best workers discovered, while each individual has the advan- 
tages in education which even the small affairs of a club must give its workers, 

The president is an ex-officio member of all committees, but it is just as well 
for him to leave them to conduct their own meetings and make their own reports. 
A good president will always be a final authority, and he need never volunteer to 
be the hill-horse. One of the most important rules to be observed by a presiding 
officer is one of the most absolute and yet most often broken—he is not at liberty 
to argue. The chairman of a meeting is not supposed to have opinions unless it 
becomes his duty to cast a deciding vote. Ifhe wishes to advocate either side of 
a question, he should leave the chair and so surrender the unfair advantage of his 
position. A chairman should never force members into antagonistic relations with 
the chair. Nothing is more fatal. If you are chairman, and such a position is as- 
sumed by a member on the floor, ignore it. The office has its own dignity, and 
the officer who maintains it will in the end gain not only the moral support of the 
members but the definite assistance. 

A president should be self-controlled and watchful, alert in fecogaail either 
a lack of interest or an undue zeal to continue in much speaking. He should 
understand the subject of the meeting, know the programme and keep it in hand. 
Facing the audience as he does, he perceives whether interest is maintained or 
not, and he should have the firmness to check the too voluble member, and the 
quickness which will ward off stupidity. In a word, he should stand between the 
members and the impositions of either platform or floor. After the meeting is 
over, let him turn a deaf ear to that very intedligent and ready member who knows 
so well how the meeting should have gone, who should have spoken, and who 
has been suppressed, but who wards off all possible criticism upon himself by an 
unflinching and steady refusal to do anything during a meeting to help either 
chairman or members. 

M. C. M. 








